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MAJOR-GENERAL THOMAS. 


dier. His noble unselfishness, his proud | would have been a great, but by no means his 
modesty, and severe simplicity, were among | first, recommendation. As described by a 


History has not yet pronounced on the | the qualities that distinguished him, at a time daily contemporary : 


question, Which of the great military leaders 
of our late war’is entitled to rank first as a 
soldier? If consummate military knowledge 


and skill, with the capacity to devise and the | 


power to execute, and not the mere prestige 
resulting from a favorable conjunction of cir- 
cumstances, are to determine the questioh, 
then the late Major-General George H. Thomas 
will stand on the record as the greafest captain 
our country has yet produced. 

But General Thomas was more than a sol- 
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they conspicuous among the 
| when Wese Bet Comey ng “It is as the best type of the American soldier and 


| men accepted by a grateful country as among 
| its heroes. 

The military reputation of General Thomas, 
| and the loftiness and dignity of his character 
|as aman, had pointed him out as the prob- 
able, we had almost said undoubted, successor 
| of the distinguished general now at the head 
|of the nation. Had he lived, he would have 
been the almost unanimous choice of his 
countrymen, to whom his military career 
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patriot that his grateful countrymen will mainly 
choose hereafter to point to George H. Thomas. But | 
since the close of the war, he has exhibited qualities | 
of statesmanship of no ordinary kind. It would be 
unjust to forget the admirable, and, in some respects, 
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the freedmen, and helped them to protect themselves. 
He was the terror of the Kuklux cut-throats, and the 
shield of order and society against anarchy and chaos 
at the South. The service he so rendered to the 
Union was hardly surpassed by the Mill Springs, the 
Chickamaugas and the Nashvilles, which his skill 
and valor had won, because his simplicity, his sincer- 
ity, his utter freedom from political bias, and his dis- 
gust of partisan tricks, were as well known as his 
masculine judgment, his strong common sense, and 
his incapacity to be deceived in what he saw, or to 


unmatched, services which he has rendered to the | report it other than as he saw it. Hence his denun- 
political reconstruction of that Un‘on which his sword | ciations of anarchical elements at the South, and his 
helped to save. Hecame out of the war with a vast bold advocacy of stringent means to remedy them, 





EAST TWELFTH STREET 


popular prestige, and he gave it all to the country. 
His verpname was a tower of strength, and he lent 
it, unhesitatingly and utterly, to the policy of recon- 
struction settled on by Congress. He took the part of 
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produced a wide-spread effect among impartial men 
of all parties, and words which might have been 
scouted as fanatical from others, came from him, as 
those of truth and soberness.” 
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THE FIFTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


“Sounp the loud trumpet o’er the land and the sea, 
Jehovah hath triumphed, the bondmen are free !’’ 


The Secretary of State has proclaimed the 
adoption of the fifteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, and the President has 
announced its ratification in a special message 
to Congress. It is as follows : 

Article 15, Section |. The rights of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, 
or by any State, on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power 
} enforce this article by appropriate legisia- 

on. 

_ The right of negroes to vote had been ac- 
corded to them in the ‘‘ reconstructed” States 
prior to the adoption of this amendment, 
which, therefore, affects more directly the 
sta’.s of the blacks in the whilom “loyal 
States,” according to the Tribune, as follows : 


States, Negro population. New voters. 
California. ........ 4,086 681 
connecticut 1,438 

8,604 
1,271 
1,805 
178 
$9,361 
221 
28,522 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 





A FAULTY LAW. 

Pernars the most startling event of the past 
m.nth was the flight of Mr. Collector Bailey, 
aid the subsequent discovery of his embez- 
zioment of the funds of the Government in his 
hands, as chief Revenue Officer in this city. 
Startling, not so much as to the amount of his 
defalcations—for although it is said it reaches 
$150,000—that is a rélatively small sum in these 
palmy days of fraud; but startling, from the 
presumed high character for vigilance and in- 
tegrity on the part of Mr. Bailey. As observed 
by a contemporary : 

‘* He was, before the Government and the people, 
the foremost representative of the National Excise 
laws, and of the system upon which they have been 
enforced. Men who approve that system have pointed 
to him, and to his zealous warfare on fraud, as its 
“best exponent. Those, who disapprove it have siill 
generally believed that, in the hands of so pure a man 
and so efficient an officer, it might be administered 
with advantage and credit to the country. The result 
has merely proved that the system is worse than any 
one supposed, and that Mr. Bailey had not the excep- 
tional virtue necessary to resist its corrupting influ- 
ence.” 


What was the proximate cause of his fall, 
what the overpowering temptation that led to 
his ruin? It has been suggested, and we be- 
lieve, with truth, that it was that vicious pro- 
vision of our Excise laws, that inflicts pecuni- 
ary fines as the penalty of their violation, and 
which gives to spies and informers a ‘‘ moiety ” 
for the detection of such violations. Now, a 
spy or informer cannot be, in the nature of 
things, an honorable man ; and, if he should 
obtain such information as would enable him 
to convict any violator of the Excise, he would 
be sure to accept a price for its suppression, if 
probably greater than he would get by com- 
municating it to the officers of the Govern- 
ment. It has been notoriously the practice of 
Collectors of Internal Revenue to retain a 
horde of these vermin, spies and informers, 
and to divide “the moieties” with them—in 
this way exhibiting what the Department would 
probably call “commendable zeal.” As ob- 
served by our contemporary already quoted, 
“Tt is not for the salaries, but for shares of 
forfeitures and penalties, that collectorships of 
Internal Revenue have been competed for so 
eagerly as political prizes.” Of Collector 
Bailey it adds : 

“He was a man of bright parts, and, before he be- 
gan to administer these laws, of unblemished charac- 
ter. He was ambitlous,;sensitive, eager to serve the 
country, and to achieve a great name by thorough 
work. He does not seem to have been avaricious, 
nor was he extravagant and reckless; he used his 
money freely to carry out his plans ; and seeing, in 
the penalties to be exacted for the frands he expected 
to unmask, &@ source of endless gain, he drew on it in 
advance, by appropriating to the prosecution of these 
cases sums Which byivuged Wo the Government, which 





were in his hands in trust, and which he could only 
hope to repay by extraordinary gains as an informer.” 

Failing in this, he is now a fugitive anda 
ruined man—a victim to a faulty law. 








**SIX MONTHS’ SUSPENSION.” 


Tue paltry punishment of six months’ sus- 
pension from duty -of the monster Eyre, the 
comander of the Bombay, which sunk the 
Oneida, has been received here with blank 
amazement. A few hoarse words of anger 
have been uttered by the press, but most of 
us have only set our teeth and knitted our 
brows. These are outrages that rouse feelings 
which can find no expression in words, ‘J 
have cut down a d—d Yankee frigate, and served 
her right!” And this man, this stony-hearted 
villain, this exulting blasphemer, this literal 
murderer of more than a hundred men, is— 
suspended for six months ! 

Among the officers sacrified by this brute in 
human shape, there was one, the commander 
of the Oneida—Captain Edward P. Williams. 
Let us go back to the time when Captain Wil- 
liams was only a midshipman, and see what 
was the character of the man and officer for 
whose death this hideous Eyre is responsible. 
“In the year 1853, on the 28th of July, the 
United States sloop-of-war Decatur,” writes 
the former gunner of that vessel, William 
Harcourt, of Baltimore, ‘‘we fell in with the 
British ship Cleopatra, from Liverpool, bound 
to Quebec, in a sinking condition. Midship- 
men Kimberly and Williams volunteered to go 
aboard of her with a crew of fresh men, and 
try to save her, and get her into Quebec ; but 
she filled and capsized, and had to be aban- 
doned. It was a dark and stormy night, and 
after much danger and exposure, the officers 
of the ill-fated vessel were got on board our ship 
with safety. Midshipman E. P. Williams was 
in charge of the boat that brought them to us ; 
and upon getting on board, Captain William 
C. Whittle asked if all were safe. Williams 
replied, ‘I have saved every soul, sir!’ And 
he had.” 

We are unprepared to say how far the Brit- 
ish Government may be held responsible for 
the conduct of Eyre ; probably not at all, but 
it owes something to humanity ; namely, the 
prompt and exemplary punishment of the of- 
ficer that has stained its honor, and a prompt 
and sufficient provision for the families of 
those whom he destroyed. The English peo- 
ple cannot afford to let this criminal escape 
the proper penalty of his monstrous crime. 
We can better afford to endure it in silence. 








BENCH AND BAR. 

Tae London Saturday Review regrets, as 
most of us do, that the later decisions of the 
American Judiciary are no longer accepted, 
either as Law or Justice, in the English courts. 
There was a time when they commanded ex- 
ceptional respect. And even now, the de- 
cisions of our earlier judges — our Storys, 
Jays, and Marshalls—stand on the same level, 
in England itself, with those of Coke and 
Mansfield. But what would be thought of a 
respectable English barrister who should ap- 
peal, before a respectable English court, to the 
decisions or rulings of any recent New York 
judge in support of his case, whatever it might 
be? Why this debasement of our Judiciary ? 
Why this utter distrust of its judgment as 
well as honesty? . 

The first reply to these questions is, be- 
cause the judges are elective, and the power of 
election is in ignorant and vicious hands—a 
lamentable truth. But is there not something 
more than this? Is there not blame attaching 
to the bar, or, rather, to the men qualified to 
control and who ought to control it? The 
best security for learning and purity on the 
bench is learning and purity in the bar. The 
bench springs from the bar ; and if ignorant, 
vulgar and corrupt men were kept out of the 
latter, they certainly could scarcely reach a 
place in the former. Let the rules of the bar, 
of admission to practice, be made not only se- 
vere, but rigid, in respect to character as well 
as acquirements, and the standing of the bench 
will be accordingly improved. 





A MONOPOLY BREAKING UP. 


Tue great Panama Railway monopoly dies 
hard. The building of the Pacific Railway 
dealt it a severe blow, which has been followed 
up by another from Honduras, where an inter- 
oceanic railway is in process of rapid construc- 
tion. The stock of Panama, which, not long 
ago, stood at upwards of three hundred, has 
no longer more than half that value in the 
market. The time is, therefore, brief during 
which the great monopoly can exact twenty-five 
dollars in gold from every passenger, overa road 
but forty-seven miles long! The Honduras 
road will be completed next year, and it will 
afford @ saving, as regards Mexico and the 
northwestern coast of the continent, of not far 
from twelve hundred miles in distance, and, 
from its greater facilities in the way of ports, 
of from six to eight days’ time, while the dis- 
tance between New York and Callao and Val- 








paraiso will not be increased over that by the 
way of Panama. Moreover, it will lie through 
a salubrious region of vast resources, and find 
ample support in the local trade and travel of 
the prosperous Central American republics. 

These facts are patent to any impartial mind, 
and one would .think the monopoliste would 
accept the situation, and ‘‘go under” de- 
cently. But the Panama newspaper corre- 
spondents—most, if not all, of them employés 
of the railway company—still keep up their in- 
effectual fire of falsehood and misrepresenta- 
tion, not only against the Honduras project, 
but all other Isthmian schemes of interoceanic 
communication. The Honduras affair, how- 
ever—probably because furthest advanced— 
receives most of their attentions. The Pa- 
nama press, too, has actively aided the mono- 
polists in their war on rival, or apparently 
rival, enterprises ; but, some of them, at least, 
finding that these enterprises go, in spite of 
their detractions, have summoned courage to 
tell the truth, and the Panama Mail sounds 
the note of alarm. Its issue of February 2ist 
exclaims : 

“ We have already made mention af the alarming 
progress made by the Honduras Railroad, another 
threatening rival to the interests of the Isthmus. 
We have lately, we regret to say, received full conjir- 
mation of the fact that that enterprise is in an ex- 
cellent pecuniary position, so much so as to prom- 
ise, with very little doudt, that it will be carried out 
successfully.”” 

However the construction of the new line 
may affect Panama Railway shareholders, and 
whether or not the Honduras line will “ pay,” 
the public cannot help gaining by a wholesome 
competition, and the abolition of an odious 
monopoly. 








In 1858 it was estimated that the whole coal 
area of the earth was about two hundred thon- 
sand square miles, distributed, in part, as fol- 
lows : 

United States. ...133,132 | France 

British America... 18,000 | Belgium 

Great Britain.... 11,859 —-— 

3,408 Total 168,636 

This estimate is found, by recent discoveries, 
to be far too small for the United States, but 
may be nearly correct as to Europe. The sur- 
veys and explorations of our continental inte- 
tior have brought to light extensive fields of 
bituminous coal, and even anthracite is said to 
have been fotind on the Pacific slope. The coal 
area of the United States is, beyond question, 
more than two hundred thousand square miles, 
or one hundred and twenty-eight million acres. 
Calling thirty cubic feet a ton, and the average 
thickness of its coal six feet, the number of 
tons in the coal-fields of the United States 
would be two trillions two hundred and thirty 
billions two hundred and seventy-two millions. 
About three-fourths of the coal deposits of the 
whole world, so far as they are yet discovered, 
are in the United States—eleven times as much 
as in all Europe, and seventeen times as much 
as in Great Britain. 








In a recent address before *‘ The American 
Woman’s Educational Associatfon,” Miss Cathe- 
rine E. Beecher made the remarkable statement, 
that crime is increasing among women, and de- 
creasing among men. She said: “Thus, in 
Massachusetts, during the last ten years, among 
the men of that State, crime decreased at the 
rate of 8,507 less than during the ten preced- 
ing years; while among women, crime in- 
creased at the rate of 368 during the same 
period ; that is, over 8,000 less men, and over 
300 more women, were guilty of crime than in 
the previous ten years.” 








Tue Geographical Society of Paris has de- 
cided on sending a commission for scientific 
and archwological research to Palestine. A 
similar commission was sent out in 1860, accom- 
panied by officers of the Etat-major, who made 
& survey and produced a map of Syria. The 
Geographical Society and the Academy of Sci- 
ences have petitioned the Minister of War to 
send out two officers of the Dépét de la Guerre 
with the new commission for the same service. 








Tue Gaceta de Nicaragua gives the text ofa 
letter from Cardinal Antonelli to the Bishop of 
Nicaragua, in which the Cardinal declares that 
the attempt ot the Republic to allow “ freedom 
of education ” and of worship, are “‘ contrary to 
the laws of God and the Church,” and in con- 
tradiction with the Concordat, and directing 
the Bishop to “do all in his power against 
maxims so destructive to the Church and to so- 
ciety.” 








Tne theorist who claims a celestial origin for 
diamonds, deserves praise for his boldness, at 
all events ; and his deserts for the validity of 
his suggestion are, perhaps, as great as those 
of the many who have sought to explain their 
formation by suppositional terrestrial actions. 
The sky-birth of the diamond is suggested by a 
European experimentaHst, who, upon the 
strength of some preliminary researches, de- 
clares that intense cold dissociates chemical 
elements in combination. The “pure carbon” 
of the diamond, he holds to have once been 


mingled with other matters, in masses of me- 
teoric nature coursing through space; and he 
argues that the intense cold which reigns in 
stellar space (something like 200 degrees be- 
low zero), has been the means of isolating and 
erystalizing the carbon, and that diamonds 
have fallen from the sky, like the erolites, 
whose celestial source is well known. Langh 
who will; disprove who can! We are but 
chroniclers, and offer no opinion ; but we can 
tell this much—that the location of diamonds 
upon the earth will agree much better with the 
hypothesis of a sky-source than an earth-source. 
Those specimens from the Cape of Good Hope, 
that are now attracting attention, are found on 
the surface of the ground only; it is of no use 
to dig for them. This looks as though they 
came down, rather than up. 








WOMEN DOCTORS. 


BY A. K. GARDNER, M.D. 

HEREWITH are presented several sketches, ot 
which I am requested to make some descrip- 
tive comment, and which will be found on 
another page. This requires that I shall, in 
some respect, eat my words ; for, some twenty 
years ago, I delivered a lecture on the ‘“‘ His- 
tory of the Art of Midwifery,” and, when after- 
ward published, it had a preface which had 
some unkind and, I am now free to confess, 
unjust remarks respecting women as doctors. 
I have lived about twenty years since that time, 
and have changed some in looks; why not, 
then; some in opinions? I have lived to learn 
better. I have lived to see woman advanced, 
and to see women doctors something be- 
sides assumption, as they were then, pretty 
much. And yet, if I have changed in my opi- 
nion of women doctors, women doctors are 
changed as much. They were then of imagin- 
ative abilities. They are now powers. Wo- 
men now are educated, erudite, thoughtful. 
True, they have the limitations of natural char- 
acter. 1 still insist that the woman is the 
weaker vessel. (The sailor who beat his wife 
was remonstrated with by his minister for this 
unmanly act, and his exhortation was closed 
with the remark, ‘“* Well, my man, remember 
‘woman is the weaker vessel.’ ‘“ Yes,” was 
the reply; ‘‘but, should she not carry less 
sail !") 

The typical man is the male; but, alas! we 
find but few types of the human being; and, 
for one, I prefer a smart woman to a stupid 
man, I would rather have, for any kind of 
work, bodily or mental, a weak woman who is 
anxious and willing to do all she can, than a 
strong man who is lazy. 

A woman who feels an irresistible impulse to 
study medicine, so strong as to overcome her 
natural timidity, or to be willing to take the 
obloquy and covert, if not open, insults from 
the world in general, and very often her own 
family and friends in particular—she will 
make a better doctor than a stupid lout, of 
whom, being found good for nothing, his father 
makes either a minister or a doctor. 

The great limitations to women come from 
society, and are not from essential inferiorities 
of sex. If any one knows women like Lucre- 
tia Mott, and some others that I have known, 
and ventures to class them as inferior to ordi- 
nary men, either he does not know them, or 
does not know himself. : 

I say, to-day, Don’t interfere with women. 
Give them a fair chance. If, side by side with 
a man, a woman does gn equal day’s work, pay 
the two alike. If you are a man, be manly; 
pay your book-keeper or clerk a proper sum ; 
and, for the same work, pay either sex the 
same; not give the woman half price because 
she is “ nothing but a woman !” 

Now, let women study medicine as thor- 
oughly and as freely as men; let them stand 
equal with male doctors, and let those who 
want the one or the other employ either, as 
they may be found capable, I, for one, will 
give women physicians every, countenance ; 
meet with them on equal footing ;/and, without 
prejudice, allow to all, such a measure of public 
and private respect and consideration as my 
best judgment will accord to them. 

The engravings herewith presented show 
that the women students are in earnest in their 
work, allowing no queasy sensibilities or mock 
delicacy to stand in the way. Practical anat- 
omy is the sub-stratum of all medical skill. 
The science of medicine never was a science 
till a correct appreciation of man’s physical 
formation was discovered. Anatomy is the 
alphabet of medicine. The lawgivers of the 
world, seeing its importance, have legalized its 
study; and have set apart the bodies of the vile 
and the worthless, that—if villains and murder- 
ers in life—dying without friends, they may be 
enabled to do some good, by teaching, unwit- 
tingly, those who are destined to mitigate suf- 
fering, heal diseases, and save from death. 

Women are the natural ministers to the woes 
of man. In over a quarter of a century en- 
gaged in medicine, I have seen many doctors 
paralyzed with fright, timid to uselessness, 
faint to inertia ; but I have never seen a tear in 
the eye at any human suffering; and I shall 
never forget how beautiful was the charming 
face of a young girl (sage femme) at witnessing 
the agony attendant upon an operation per- 
formed by Baron Dubois, the accoucher to the 
French court, for down her fair cheeks streamed 
. the sparkling tears, flowing from eyes suffused 
with pity. 

Whether sympathy and science and practical 
energy are incompatible, time must determine ; 
at any rate, tears and tenderness are more to 
my taste than oaths and hard looks, In fact, 
although it may be queer, I had rather havea 
doctor smelling of rose and ihlang-ihlang, than 
of tobacco and whisky, which, it seems, now-a- 





days, is very generally prevalent among the 
faculty. It used to be considered the part of a 
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tleman to leave his sensualities for his 
home life ; but latterly, even doctors ride about 
with cigars constantly in their mouths; and 
they enter the sick room, redolent with smelis, 
that, disgusting at all times, are infinitely more 
so to the sick, whose sufferings they are sup- 
posed to attempt to allay. 

Female doctors have not as yet come to 
this. When they do, I shall claim the right to 
again modify my judgment. For the present, 
I wish them every success. 








FINE ARTS. 


We have just received a clever little charge 
in plaster of G. L. Fox as “‘ Hamlet,” made by 
Mr. J. 8. Hartley. The sculptor is quite a young 
man, educated for his profession in Europe, and 
promises to gain a very fine standing in this 
country. We have previously seen his serious 
models, but this is the first comic one we have 
ever had to remark upon. It is full of quiet 
fun and grace, while the likeness is excellent, 


THE BEAUMONT PictuRES.—This collection is 
now upon exhibition at the Leeds & Miner Art 
Galleries, Nos. 817 and 819 Broadway, and will 
richly repay the lover of pictures who may 
choose to visit them, and study them as they 
deserve to be studied. Amongst them is an ex- 
quisite little Church, and the fine head by Gil- 
bert Stuart, to which we have already alluded ; 
a delicious Verboeckhoven, and the finest 
Robbe we have ever seen. But it is useless, 
in a gallery of such rarely even merit, to 
specify any particular works. They range 
upon so even and excellent a plane, that com- 
parative criticism would be almost invidious. 
Such a landscape painter as De Bylandt, and 
80 capiéal a renderer of fish as Rolfe, ought not 
to be passed over when we notice a De Block, 
a Carl Hubner, or a Tschaggeny. Nor ought 
we to omit noticing some of the old paintings. 
The Cignani—this is in his own house in Bond 
street—is the finest Cignani, very certainly, 
which has ever been imported into this coun- 
try ; possibly, the best of the master which is 
extant. Keenly as we have heretofore recog- 
nized the reputation of Mr. Beaumont as a man 
of taste, and an enlightened connoisseur, let us 
own that, at present, we are compelled to rank 
it much higher, upon carefully looking over 
these paintings—the majority of which he has 
never exposed to sale, since purchasing them, 
some of them nearly forty years since. 








AMERICAN CLAIMANTS 
TO ESTATES IN ENGLAND—SWINDLING AGENTS 
AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Apropos of recent events, in re the Fort Edward 
milliner, we conceive we may do a public service by 
printing the accompanying communication from a 
legal gentleman of this city, now in London. It is,no 
doubt, true that the amount of money spent in “re- 
covering claims’ abroad has been five times as great 
as the amount obtained. We hope to discourage 
fraud on one side, and credulity on the other.—ED.] 

I received, by a late mail from New York, a letter of 
twenty-three pages, finely written, by a very intelli- 

t and excellent lady, who had been selected by 
iy associates and kinspeople to furnish me facts in 
the matter of a claim t make to a vast estate in 
England, in which I have their agent and coun- 
sel for past year. It was a musty old claim, cf 
which I had heard much for many years, and had no 
faith in ; many times | had flatly refused to have any- 

to do with it, on any terms; and, as far as I 
could do so without giving offence, had sought to dis- 
suade the heirs (!) from spending more money or 
thought on a pursuit delusive and chimerical, as I 
believed. But a few months prior to ayy f New 
York, such urgent appeals were made to me by my 
own relatives, who had married some of the heirs (!), 
to undertake a thorough inquiry into the merits of the 
claim, that I yielded reluctantly, and, on the promise 
of a fee barely to cover expense, gave my serious at- 
tention to it, determined to disabuse my mind of all 
prejudice and distrust, and in good faith san ely 
to prosecute the claim of the descendants of Kichard 
Boone to an estate in England represented to be of 
the value of at least eighty millions of pounds ster- 
ling! The claimants were of both sexes, and, with- 
out cmesgsion, poorte of education, sound sense, and 
not accustomed to waste their money, particularly on 
bubbles and vision speculations. ‘The first step 
was visiting an old lady in New York city. Mrs. 
D. looked up in whose bosom were the secrets of the 
claim, uired by her during a period of fifteen 
years in the service of the heirs—to their cost many 
thousands of dollars. Never had old Mrs, D. confided 
to a liv soul - facts, the mtg 4 ~ 4 — _ 
operandi for getting possession 0 vast es $ 
and, all those fifteen years, had satisfied or quieted 
the inguisitiveness of her credulous dupes by vague 
and uncertain representations. But it was said that, 
feeling herself incapacitated by age from further 


labors, she was willing to entrust to me all her know- 
1 and to deliver into hands only, all of her in- 
valecbes pers and proofs, which never had been, 
even at t-time, absent from her. I called on Mrs. 


D.—called five times—-and had uninterrupted confer- 
ences with her of hours’ duration. The old woman 
was canny, hinted at more money to be given her, as 
a precedent condition, and, being pressed by me, aa 
cleverly as I knew how, to reveal the location, the 
character and value of the said great Boone estate 
which she had been twice to England, on the part of 
the heirs, to recover, finally owned up frankly that 
she could not tell; she did not know ; it was tradi- 
tion, and her father had once told her about it! Only 
this, and nothing more. 

I took away the faded, greasy old papers, which 
were, in most part, badly written genealogical lines 
copied from Burke’s Peerage, and there were several 
attempts at coats-of-arms and heraldry — utterly 
worth rubbish. Not a hint as to the situation or 
value of the estate ; not a word of evidence to con- 
nect Richard Boone, the American ancestor, with the 
noble family of Boones, of Norfolk, who, it was 
charged, were unlawfully in possession of the for- 
tunes which, of right, belonged to the American 
heirs. You would naturally enough suppose that, 
when I disclosed these facts to the heirs, and told 
them that, in my judgment, they had been dupes of 
the old woman, and pronounced her a sham, impos- 
tor and humbug, they would have lost faith, and 
may be abandoned the folly. Not so. If anything, 
they appeared to be more confident than ever, and at 
once went about collecting the stipulated fee for my 
services, to be rendered in England ; some of them 
saying that in three months | would discover evi- 
dence which in a year would put them in possession 
of the estate 80 time wrongfully withheld from 


em. 

To make the story short, for three months I labored 
here, assiduously, with the aid of clever and expe- 
rienced solicitors, in the vain hope and endeavor, 

, to discover in England an estate recoverable 

®y the heirs*of Richard Boone, postponing for the 
ea most important item—that the said Richard 
waa the son of Lora Dunmore, of Norfolk. Snffice it 
¢0 say, that there was abundant and conciusive evi- 


dence, by due course of law and custom, the 
estates of reputed father of Richard Boone had 
for centuries been enjoyed by his children, and for 
more than a hundred years have been in legal posses- 
== of the Marquis + ne —. Ay 

property passed by marriage emale heir 
of Lord Dunmore with the eldest son of Lord Wad- 
par . Of all these facts I duly er my clients, 
and of the laws of limitation, which cut off all claims 
against parties in ion for forty years, under 
any title, good or ;.and when they, in answer, 

upon the law of primogeniture, I inform: 
them that it is a very preat error to say that the eld- 
est son, as a matter of course, succeeds to the family 
estates, as well as to the title ; for there is no law to 
restrain a father disposing of his property as he 
chooses, and that only in cases of intestacy does the 
eldest son succeed to it. Furthermore, my inquiries 
warranted me in saoerting that Lord Dunmore had 
no son named Richard, from whom it was claimed 
the American heirs descended. By this time you 
would fancy they were discouraged. Not at all. 
Frankly, they say they were mistaken as to Richard 
Boone’s paternity, but that I should renew the search 
on other estates to which his descendants are en- 
ed. 

I have thus briefly sketched the prominent features 
of this claim to an E estate, thinking it would 
fairly illustrate the delusions and baseless foundation 
of hundreds of kindred cases, which in turn have oc- 
cupied the minds of my countrymen anc country- 
women at the serious ya ay their pockets, and 
sadly demoralizing to their sober pursuits. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, Whence came such extraordi- 
nary expectations? How can the heads of sensible 
people be turned with such fictions? In this especial 
case of the Boone heirs, the whole story came from 
old Mrs, D. who was cunning and plausible 
enough to keep the dupes under contribution by hér 
on representations! Butin many cases un- 
principled rogues operated in this wise. A ctranget 
appears in a New England village, and having in- 
formed himself as to the character of some of its citi- 
zens, he selects some one known for his avarice and 
credulity, and approaches him with significant hints 
as to his genealogy, and finally makes a plump offer 
of five or ten thousand dollars for a quit-claim of his 
interest in the estate of an Englishman of the same 
name, who had died, leaving no known heirs. The 
game rarely fails, for the astonished and delighted 
American heir, when he learns that the said estate is 
measured by hundreds of thousands of pounds, na- 
turally declines to quit-claim for a beggarly five thou- 
sand dollars ; and, seeking advice of his neighbor, is 
referred by the stranger to his confederate in London, 
and with no loss of time a fund is made up for pro- 
secuting a recovery! The machinery is perfect ; and 
receiving, in return for his liberal fees, only lyin, 
—-, the heirs go on for years, until the frau 

exposed or money fails. This isone way. Another 
and commoner one, is to insert in the London Times 
an advertisement ‘for the heirs of John Boone, of 
Norfolk, who died intestate. His heirs are suppostd 
to be in America. When last heard from, they were 
in Hartford, Conn. Address Ketchum and Skinnem, 
Old Jewry, London, Solicitors.” This trick rarely 
fails to bring a bag-ful of letters from all the Boones 
in Connecticut, and in answer, Ketchum and Skinnem 
give general information, and propose to undertake 
the recovery of the estates on shares at their own ex- 
pense. looks all fair, and is pretty certain to 
secure the confidence of the heirs, who, in due time, 
at request of Ketchum and Skinnem, remit ten or 
twenty pounds for disbursements / and of course, on 
being advised later of flattering progress, send more 
money. This thing goes on for years, and invariably 
ends in smoke and disgust of the heirs, 

In this particular case, in which I have so zealous] 
and v labored to prove what was clear and evi- 
dent at the start, there was at the outset, to ignorant 
ag = just enough of fact to excite hope and cupid- 
ty; for in the year 1773 the noble old hovse of Dun- 
more failed of male heirs, and the title fell into 
abeyance, as is a common thing with the English aris- 
tocracy. Indeed, if it was not for the creation of new 
peerages, the titled families would, in not a very long 
time, run out. This fact of the failure of the title 
coming to the knowledge of the Boone’s of Connectl- 
cut about the year 1780, put the foolish idea in their 
heads of claiming the estates! between which and 
the title there is no legal relations. As before said, a 
daughter, in the absence of a son, took the property. 
and by marriage conveyed it all to her husband ; and 
their children have ever since been in uninterrupted 

mn of the same. One can but wonder that 
sensible and money-saving people of Connecticut did 
not take counsel of a man of law at the outset, and 
thus have saved themselves a world of disappoint- 
ment, and much cash. But the genus c ts to 
English estates is suspicious, and will not intrust his 
secrets to others! Oftentimes jealousies and discords 
arise among them, and then in hostile factions they 
band to exciade their rivals from a share of the sup- 
posititious estates | as if the Courts of England, which 
must distribute the property, would give to one, what 
another is entitled to. There are standing advertise- 
ments in the London Times of books for sale contain- 
poss Awd names of 20,000 of persons who are sought for 
to inherit unclaimed property in England. The sim- 
ple buyer finds his name there, or one very like to it, 
and when he desires particulars, must pay ten shil- 
lings for a sight of the original inquiry in the news- 
papers. He calls on the solicitors who had adver- 
tized, and generally finds them humbugs, or he is told 
that he is not the right party. 

I might continue on and detail many other modes 
of carrying on this swindling business if it was likely 
that my coun en would be wiser, and give less 
credulity to the delusive arts employed ; but, as a 
sufficient and he gf fact, let me tell them that 
aliens cannot inherit real estate in England, This 
simple law, with that of the statute of limitations, cut 
off absolutely — iy chance of nearly all the 
absurd claims w abound, and are so jealously 
cherished by thousands of American citizens. Unless 
the claimant is under legal disabilities, twenty years 
of adverse ion is a bar to ouster, and forty 
years is a conclusive and absolute defense. Many 
good ‘people in the United States, who, for years have 
pursued these phantoms, become foolish and mono- 
maniacal, and will not be disenchanted by any ob- 
stacles of law or fact. In conclusion, I would advise 
my countrymen to distrust all communications on the 
subject of unclaimed estates in Engiand ; and In no 
case to venture money or time in the attempt to re- 
cover, save on the advice of reputable counsel. 











PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Masquerade Ball, During the Carnival, in 
the Place St. Mark, Venice. 


It is an old and honored custom with the inhabit- 
ants of fair Venice, Queen of the Adriatic, to give an 
annual (usually at the close of the carnival), “ Bal 
des Chioggioti”’ in the grand square of St. Mark, at 
which, amid a brilliant illumination, the most curi- 
ously costumed greups gather and ‘“‘ measure decor- 
ously their steps to music.”’ The ball is conducted 
with more than usual freedom from the conventional- 
ities—of course with due regard to decorum. At the 
recent re-union of masquers, a tropical storm was 
simulated, and afforded much amusement to the 
dancers, who, the pavement being made slippery to 
imitate the fall of rain, found it for a time difficuit to 
keep steadily on their feet and pirouette. The carni- 
val this year has been held with great espirit through- 
out Catholic a in the Pontifical 
States, Italy, Spain and France, of which we have 

ven excellent illustrations culled from English, 

‘rench, and German papers, in this department.of our 
paper. 

Road-Steamer, and Coal Wagons. 

A civil engineer of Edinburgh, Scotland, some time 
since solved an important mechanical problem, by in- 
venting a road-steamer and car-wheel, by which, 





drawn by locomotives, heavy carriages can be taken 


over common roads without injury to them. The in- | 
vention provides the wheels with india-rabber tires 
of good thickness, protected by flexible shields of open 
steel bars, “The soft and elastic material of the tires, 
which have been compared,” says the journal from 
which we quote, ‘to the feet of an elephant, saves the 
machinery from concussion, and allows the engine to 
roll over any sort of ground as if upon a tramway of 
india-rubber, climbing the steepest ascents that are 
practicable for any wheeled-carriage.”” The illustra- 
tion shows one of these engines drawing a train of 
loaded coal-wagons. They are constantly employed 
between the docks and ~-y, tH Leith, and have 
often run through the streets of burgh with omni- 
buses, at a s of eight miles an hour, which they 
have done likewise in the streets of Paris. That these 
rabber-encased wheels are durable, is proved by the 
fact that, a train of cars upoma rough and uneven 
street of three miles, made seven hundred journeys 
between May and December, with little or no injury 
to the tires, and it is expected they will yet suffice for 
the running of many thousands of miles, 


Ice in the Thames, England. 


Toward the close of February, after a week of cold 
winds, the surface of the Thames from the tidal reach 
was, at low water (says the London IUustrated News), 
poap mim J blocked with masses of ice, which caused 
an almost entire suspension of steamboat navigation. 
The ice, it adds, was frequently found to measure two 
feet in thickness, and at the “ Pool” the flakes were 
pees up by the action of the tide, so that London- 

und ships were compelied to come to anchor, and 
wait until a passage was — for their further pro- 

. The illustration, m a photograph. repre- 
sents a scene in the vicinity of Blackfriar’s Bridge. 


The English-Channel Railway Ferry. 


In our last issue we presented an engraving of the 
plan devised by Mr. Fowler, of England, for building 
@ new harbor-pier at Dover, preparatory to the estab- 
lishment, between that port and Andresselles, France, 
of a “railroad ferry-boat,”’ sufficiently large to take 
on board a train of carriages, with locomotive, ten- 
der, ete., and convey them, with yeseenenes and 
freight, to the opposite coast, at a large saving of 
time, trouble and money. To make the plan sug- 
gested complete, it is necessary that a harbor should 
be constructed at Andresselles, and this part of the 
project the French Government is about to seriously 
consider. The ferry-boat, similar to the large vesse! 
seen in the engraving, will be 450 feet in length, 57 
feet in breadth of beam, and 85 feet wide over the 
paddie-boxes. The stem and stern the vessel 
would be made capable of being opened, to admit the 
entrance of the train of railway carriages, assisted by 
a@ hydraulic hoist, and these would run upon a railed 
p ‘orm, occupying the whole length of the boat on 
ts main deck, protected from the weather by the 
upper deck, but the heavy goods-trucks would be 
lowered down an incline into the hold beneath. The 
arrangements for the passengers on the boat are con- 
venient, especially at night and in bad weather, prom- 

ing ease and comfort, Should the French Govern- 
ment accept Mr. Fowler’s plans for the improvement 
of the roadstead at Andresselles, there is little doubt 
—and of course to the entire satisfaction of all who, 
by business or pleasure, are necessitated to cross the 
Straits of Dover, in which there is almost always a 
chopping sea—of the acceptance of the entire scheme 
by capitalists, who are always ready to encourage 
projects that promise ample pecuniary rewards, 


The Funeral of Cardinai-Archbishop M. 
De Boland, at Lyons, France, 


The late Monsigneur De Boland, Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, and Senator of the French Empire, 
was alike eminent for his piety, learning, and states- 
a His death is greatly lamented by the citi- 
zens of Lyons. On the day set apart for the final 
disposition of his remains—which were deposited in 
the tomb originally built for Charles Bourbon, in the 
cathedral of Lyons—the streets agg me in the 
vicinity of the Quay of the Archbis op, were crowded 
with spectators. The cortege, which included the 
military and civil authorities, was estimated to num- 
ber not less than twenty-five thousand rsons, 
Nearly all the church dignitaries of the empire were 
present, and assisted in the solemn religious ceremo- 
nies, which were performed at the grand altar previ- 
ous to the lowering of the body into the vault, 


The Authorities at Bordeaux, France, 
Emptying Casks of Adulterated Wine. 


For some years the wines of Bordeaux, particularly 
those set aside for home consumption, have greeny 
deteriorated in a This decline in the richness 
of their favorite liquors was attributed, for a ae, by 
connoiseurs to natural causes. But, in adulturation, 
and not in any falling off in the qualities of the grape, 
lay all the evil. Finally, by hints thrown out, the au- 
thorities were stirred to investigation, and it was 
soon discovered that many of the heaviest and sup- 
honorable merchants were convicted of spoil- 
ng their wines, in order that, by increasing their vol- 
ume,they might make larger profits, These merchants 
were arrested, their warehouses searched, and all the 
casks of wines that could not stand the crucial test 
were confiscated, taken to the shore, and their bungs 
ruthlessly knocked out. The vaurten of Lyons, at- 
tracted to the river, as buzzards are to carrion, 
crowded around the casks and drank to répletion of 
the “doctored” fluids. The engrav shows some 
of these in a partial state of intoxication, while a civil 
officer is seen driving others back who were seeki 
an opportunity to indulge an appetite that, provid 
it could be gratified, cared little for the quality of that 
which stimulated. 
The Prince Imperial of France as an 
Actor. 


On the evening of the ist ult., the Prince Imperial, 
having caused to be constructed a temporary stage in 
a private apartment in the Tuileries, appeared, with 
four of his comrades, in a vaudeville entitled “La 
Grammaire,”’ before an audience composed of ladies 
and gentlemen of the court. The débutantes enacted 
their parts effectively, and were frequently applauded. 
At the close of the performance, they were personally 
congratulated upon their success by the Emperor and 
Empress, who seemed, by their close attention to the 
play, to be well pleased. The incident of the evening 
was the assumption of the female character, Blanche 
—the only one in the play. It was in turn offered to 
each of the young gentleman, and by all ee 
declined. “Then,” said the Prince, “ rather than that 
the pleasure of the night should be marred, I will 
abandon the character for which I am set down, and 
take on me the réle of Mademoiselle Blanche.” On 
seeing his resolution, his companions exclaimed that 
that would be impossible; and the son of General Fros- 
sard declared he woald assume the skirt and crinoline, 
and did so, satisfactorily to the critics in the audi- 
torium. 

Waiting the Arrival of the Duke of 

Edinburgh at Calcutta, India. 


On the arrival of Prince Alfred of Pngland in Cal- 
cutta, a procession was formed to conduct him to the 
Government House. Of the reception, the London 
Ilttustrated News says: “The Viceroy and the Duke 
of Edinburgh, with the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Commander-in-Chief, the members of the Council, 
and the principal civil and military officers, the Maha- 
rajah Scindia, the Governor of Madras, the Governor 
of Bombay, and the Maharajah of Jeypore, rode on 
horseback, with the native chiefs at theside. Follow- 
ing the horsemen were a number of carriages, con- 
taining the Countess of Mayo, Lady Napier, the 
Begum of Bhopal, and other ladies. Divisions of the 
cavalry and artillery preceded and followed the pro- 
cession as a body-guard. The volunteers formed a 
guard of honor to receive his Royal Highness on 
landing. The ships were geyly dressed with flags. 





sixty ele belonging to the native chiefs, were 
Assembled in grou of Government House, 
Here the arrangements were perfect, and the dis- 


advantageous circumstance was the lateness mf the 
hour, since it was almost dark when the prince 
reached Government House. The illustration shows 
the scene, a little earlier, in front of that stately man- 
sion, awaiting the arrival of his Royal Highness.” 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC, 


Mapave Anna Bisnor contemplates a fare- 
well tour of the United States. 


Fanxy Javauscnex will play in April and 
May at Hamburg and Berlin. 


M. Emite Barateau, a popular song-writer 
of former years, has just died at Paris. 


Tue can-can has been suppressed by the 
city authorities of Memphis and Nashville. 


Turee blind vocalists, from the asylum at 
Vinton, Iowa, are giving concerts in that State, 


Wuewn Nilsson was a little girl she sung in 
: Ly yaa show for fifty cents a day. Present price, 
000, 


Mog and Goodrich, the American skaters, 
, performing in one of the minor theatres of Lon- 
ion. 


M. Pavut pe Satnt-Vicrtor, theatrical critic 
in the Liberte, has just been appointed Inspector of 
the Fine Arts. 


Appr Liszt has just completed his oratorio, 
“Le Roi Etienne,” and will soon direct its perform- 
ance at Pesth, 


Ir is stated that the direction of the Bee- 
thoven Festival in August next, at Bonn, will be con- 
fided to Wagner. 


Rosstn1’s opera, “ La Gazza Ladra,” was re- 
cently produced at the San Carlo, Naples, when it 
proved a complete failure. 


Tue death of Henri Deshayes, comic basso, 
is announced from Paris. He first played the part of 
Gaveston in “ Dame Blanche.” 


Cork had lately a preformance of the “ Cre- 
ation,” for a charitable purpose, at which the chorus 
was sustained by 120 fresh Irish voices. 


Pique Dame (the Queen of Spades), a noted 
Parisian ballet-dancer, twenty years ago, died in that 
city the other day, in abject poverty. 


A rrature of Camilla Urso’s jubilee at San 
Francisco was the “‘ Mocking-Bird,” by the children’s 
chorus, the boys whistling the responses, 


Great activity is displayed by the manager 
of the Cairo Italian Opera House. In the short period 
of not quite ten weeks, he has produced nine operas, 


“Strack pe Lrype” is the title of a grand 
opera (in four acts) composed by MM. Lucas and Vo- 
e. pe of the anniversary of the freedom of 

olland. 


Miss Kate Reienotps has made a hit in 
New Orleans as Marguerite in the “Serpent on the 
Hearth.” Her French accent and toilets are greatly 
commended. 


Pater, the manager of Niblo’s, went to 
Europe to engage Sims Reeves for an American tour, 
and returned without making such engagement, as 
Reeves had lost his voice, 


Mapame Luccnest, a young English prima 
donna, married to the tenor of that name, made her 
first appearance at the Madrid oe House in “ Tra- 
—— Her voice is fresh, and she is remarkably 
pretty. 


Tue present season of English Opera at the 
Academy of Music, under the auspices of Parepa- 
Rosa’s troupe, has been proved a remarkably success- 
fulone. During the late tour of the troupe, ample 
time for rehears' many operas was had, and the 
result is shown in the variety of popular compositions 
brought out at the Academy. Parepa-Rosa 
worked hard to please the public, and has succeeded 
admirably. . 


Tuere is no place in the city where our own 
citizens and strangers can spend a more pleasant 
hour than at Wood’s Museum. If satisfaction is not 
es. visitors must be yy inappreciative. 
ides the thousand and one curiosities, gathered 
from all parts of the world, and es every 
species of animal and mineral e, the pleasant 
theatre is opened twice each day, with rollicking 
come-lies, and other attractive amusements. “ - 
malion,” ‘‘White Cat,” and the fascinating bi 5 
have formed the theatical features of the past week. 


Trattan Orrra has a hard struggle for ex- 
istence in this country ; yet the struggle is scarcely 
equal to the determination of Mr. Maretzek ta give 
the public some choice specimens. We are pro 

& season this spring at Booth’s Theatre, instead of the 
Academy of Music, where Mr. Maretzek’s troupe wil! 
hav4 all the advantages of magnificent scenery and a 
gorgeous wardrobe, and will be relieved of the in- 
cubus of the stockholders, upon which so many man- 
agers have laid the responsibility of failure. 


Sienortna ALBANI, Miss Emma Cecelia La 
Juenesse, the talented young American, whese début 
in Sicily we chronicled last week, still holds herjpost- 
tion as the public’s favorite. On the 5th of Febru- 
ary she was tendered a benefit, at which she sang in 
“Somnambula” and “Ernani.’’ Her reception was 
Py vy ceed. = sta > literally covered 
w choice bouquets, couplets of or al poet 
eculiarly Italian tavute—were A from’ the 

xes, and three canary-birds were set loose in the 
theatre. She was called before the curtain ten times 
during the evening. Our Schenectady nightingale 
has made a happy entrance to a brilliant career. 


On Wednesday evening last, the Parepa- 
Rosa Opera troupe, gave Auber’s sparkling com: - 
tion, “The Black Domino,” Miss Hersel, for whore 
benefit the performance was given, sang with a 
power and sweetness not equaled in any opera pre- 
sented this season. The cold, from which she had 
been suffering, had Jeft her, and she entered into the 
spirit of the opera with all possible vivacity. Mrs. 
in, a conscentious and unaffected actress and a 
true artist, was pleasing, as she always is, Miss 
Warden made a much more favorable impression 
than she had produced as the Gipsy Queen in the 
‘* Bohemian Girl,” and Mr. Laurence appeared to bet- 
ter advantage as an actor than we have ever seen 
him before, besides singing with great taste, and at 
times, with brilliancy. In the Second Act he interpo- 
lated Robandi’s “ La Stella,” giving it in Italian, 


“ Macsetn,” was brought out at Booth’s 
theatre, on the 28th of March, with Mr. Edwin Booth 
as Macbeth, Miss Fanny Morant as Lady Macbeth, 
and Mr. Theo. Hamilton as Macduff. We were disap- 
pointed in not seeing Mrs. Emma Waller as Lady 
Macbeth, her great ———, and long acquaintance 
with that character having made it the most success- 
ful in her theatical career. Mr. Hamilton is fast win- 
ning the good wishes of the critics, his acting evinc- 
ing patient study, and a complete stage presence. In 
the closing scene of the fourth act he manifested a 
fervor of fecling and truthfulness of action which 
deeply affected his ‘auditors. He was called before 
the curtafn et the end of the act, and the honor was 
merited. The combat that ended the tragedy was 





The scene was grand and imposing ; large numbers 
of all classes were present to witness the reception, 
"he crowd of notives was immense, lining the road | 
from Prinsep’s Ghaut to Government House. About 





one of the most spirited and effective ever seen on the 
stage, and it stirred the turbulent enthus!nem of the 
audience. Mr. Booth was called out several times 
during the evening. 
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FRANCE.—THE PRINCE IMPERIAL AND FRIENDS PERFORMING IN A VAUDEVILLE 
TUILEBIES, PARIS. 
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THE LATE GEORGE H. 
THOMAS, 
MAJOR-GENERAL, U. S. A. 


George H. THomas — pre-emi- 
nently the hero of the rebellion, 
the pet of thousands of brave sol- 
diers, the refined gentleman, the 
warm friend--died suddenly at San 
Francisco, Cal., on the evening 
of March 27th, of apoplexy. To 
sum up the brilliant incidents of 
his remarkably active career, and 
to give his memory just credit for 
the part he played in the late 
rebellion, would be to give a faith- 
ful history of that conflict. He 
was on service when the call for 
volunteers was sent throughout 
the North, and participated in 
the most sanguinary and import- 
ant battles that followed. 

General Thomas was a son of 
Southampton County, Va., fifty- 
four years ago. His military edu- 
cation commenced at West Point 
in 1836, and from that time his 
services to his country have been 
purely professional. About the 
time of the commencement of the 
late rebellion, he was in command 
of the Second Cavalry. He was 
ordered to Western duty, and first 
became prominent in connection 
with the battle at Mill Spring, Ky., 
which won great applause as a de- 
cisive military stroke 

At Chickamauga, during the 
singular raid of Sherman, General 
Thomas commanded a corps with 
eminent success, and was subse- 
quently sent back to Tennessee, 
where his exploits won enviable 
fame and favorable recognition at 
all points. Personally, General 
Thomas was a most singular and 
interesting study. He was always 
perfectly calm and composed. He 
plodded along in deliberation, but 
when the hour approached for an 
incisive blow, no element of pre- 
paration seemed to have been over- 
looked, 

When the war was over, General 
Thomas continued in command of 
the military district of Tennessee. 
His appointment as major-general 
in the regular army dated from 
his victory at Nashville. Asa civil 
administrator, Thomas was strict 
and methodical; but his reputa- 
tion for justice and integrity stood 
so high, that the conquered people 
around him soon learned to re- 
spect instead of hate him. 

After the election of President 
Grant, a reorganization of the 


military departments followed, and General | 
Thomas was transferred to the command of | 


the Pacific coast. 
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THE LATE GORGE H. THOMAS, MAJOR-GENERAL, U. &. A.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY. 


HON. MOSES WINGATE. 
| THE Hon. Moses Wingate, who, on the 25th 


General Thomas was an admirable man, as | of October last, celebrated, with a very large 
well as a great soldier. \His character seems to | company of Masonic friends, his one-hundredth 


have been modeled on the antique mold. 


| 


He | birthday, was born in Bradford, Mass., and 


was simple in his tastes and habits ; brave as a | has held various offices of honor under both 
lion in battle, but. modést and reticent withal ;| general and State Governments. For about 


strong, with an iron will, yet cool, calm, and | forty-five years, beginning about 1800, he held | 


even gentle, in demeanor. 





| 





to the House in 1826 and ’27. In early life he 
was a Jeffersonian Democrat, but in later years 
| gave in his support to the Republican party. 

On the anniversary ofhis one-hundredth birth- 
day, he sat in the East as a Past Master of Mer- 


—an event which probably never 


| the office of Justice of the Peace. He was also | before happened in the history of Masonry—and 
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HON, MOSES WINGATE, THE OLDEST MASON LIVING, 
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witnessed his son, Rev. Charles 
Wingate, of Haverhill, Maas., initi- 
ated into its mysteries. 

So highly esteemed is the ven- 
erable gentleman by his fellow- 
citizens of Haverhill, that they 
made his birthday one of rejoic- 
ing, the Masons turning out in 
procession to receive and conduct 
him, with thirty-three other bro- 
thers—the youngest of whom was 
sixty-seven, and the oldest nearly 
ninety, years of age, to their lodge- 
rooms 

Mr Wingate is described as 
being in excellent health. He 
walks | without much fatigue or 
labor, and bids fair to live many 
years in the land of his fathers. 
He is represented as particularly 
abstemious and quiet in his habits. 


THE LATE 
HON. PIERRE SOULE. 


THe Hon. Pierre Soule died at 
New Orleans on Sunday, March 
27th, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
age. He was the son of a lieu- 
tenant-general in the republican 
army of Spain, and was born at 
Castillon, in the Pyrenées, during 
the consulate of Napoleon. He 
was destined for the Church, and 
in 1816 went to the Jesuit college 
at Toulouse, afterwards studying 
at Bordeaux. Becoming involved 
in a conspiracy against the Bour- 
bons, he fled to Navarre, where he 
followed the occupation of a 
shepherd for more than a year. 
Afterwards, when he was admitted 
to the bar of Paris as an advocate, 
he helped to edit Le Nain—a bit- 
terly liberal organ—and made an 
attack upon the ministry, for which 
he was tried and sentenced. to St. 
Pelagie. He succeeded in escaping 
from his prison, however, and 
sailed for America. He reached 
New Orleans in 1825, and settied 
himself to the study of English, 
and the acquirement of fame and 
fortune. He became a famous 
lawyer in the South, and rapidly 
rose to great eminence in his 
profession. He became the ac- 
cepted leader of the French popu- 
lation of Louisiana, and mainly by 
their influence he was elected, in 
1847, to the United States Senate. 
In 1849 he was re-elected for the 
term of six years ; but during his 
second term, in 1853, President 
Pierce, then just elected, appoint- 
ed him Minister to Spain. This 


a member’ of the Massachusetts House of ’Re- , was just after the Lopez movement in Cuba, 
presentatives in 1820, °21 and °22, and of the | with which Soule was strongly identified. Soule 
Senate in 1823, 24, and °25, and again elected | took no pains to conceal his Cuvan sympathies, 
at the Court of Spain, and even lent his influ- 
ence to an outbreak against Queen Isabella in 
He returned to the United States in 
1855, and afterwards:took but little part in pub- 
lic affairs. He is understood to have been op- 
posed to the passage of the ordinance of seces- 
sion by the State of Louisiana ; but his course 


THE LATE HON, PIERRE SOULE,-—-FROM A PHOTOGRAPH FURNISHED BY E. & H. T ANTHONY, 
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subsequently was objectionable, and in 1862 he 
was arrested in New Orleans, for disloyalty to 
the Government, After an imprisonment of 
some months in Fort Lafayette, he was re- 
leased on condition that he would not return to 
Louisiana until the end of the rebellion. 

In person Mr. Soule was of medium height, 
good figure, and dark complexion. He was 
highly accomplished, being one of the best-edu- 
cated men in the South, and was a man of the 
most polished manners. 








“ DETAILED SPECIAL.” 


BY RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 


AUTHOR OF “ST, LEGER,” “TO-DAY, A ROMANCE,’ 
ETC., ETC. 


THERE was but a small number of passen- 
gers on board the steamer Pacific, Collins line, 
on her passage to Liverpool in February, 1852. 
People do not generally cross the Atlantic dur- 
ing the winter months for mere pastime, and 


business men postpone the trip when they can. | 


So, on this occasion, we had a mere bandful— 
probably not more than thirty-five or forty, 
with a sprinkling of half a dozen in the second 
cabin. 

Just as the order was given to cast off, a car- 
riage was driven rapidly alongside, the door 
flew open, and four men got out—four men, 
three of whom were large, square-built, robust 
fellows, and one, a pale, aristocratic-looking 
young man, who preceded the three, in step- 
ping on board, sufficiently to show he was their 
superior inrank. There was a brief word be- 
tween these three just in the passage-way, 
when two of them, after shaking hands with 
the third (they did not presume to do so with 
the pale, aristocratic looking young man), 
turned and left the ship. The gangway was 
hauled ashore, and, everything being cast off, 
we steamed away. 

I saw nothing more that day of the two who 
staid on the vessel, and thought nothing more 
of them. What was a sprig of English aristo- 
cracy to me, or his servant either? The next 
day, however, as I was taking a turn forward, 
I ran against the man, and recognized him. I 
am fond of scrutinizing countenances, and the 
first thing which occurred to me was, that this 
was no servant. He was a strong, deep- 
chested person, about forty years old, with a 
red, hard-featured face, a pug. nose, and soap- 
stone colored eyes, which had not the least ex- 
pression whatever. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of blue, and wore, though at sea, a low- 
crowned, ugly English felt hat. I am not par- 
ticularly partial to a pug nose or a low-crowned 
hat—they generally go together—so, on taking 
my observation, I was inclined to avoid the 
fellow. After one or two turns, I came up to 
warm myself at the smoke-stack, and there 
encountered him again (he had ne right, by 
the way, to be so far aft as he was from the 
second cabin, but there were so few passengers 
this rule was not strictly enforced), when I hap- 
pened to look him in the face. I cannot say 
how it was, for the man was in no sense imper- 
tinent. He did not stare at me, nor return the 
glance I brought to bear on him; he only met 
my eyes without flinching. I repeat, I cannot 
say how it was, but the contact made my fiesh 
creep. It was pute magnetism, like that of 
“ our cousin, the snake,” the look of the adder. 
Did you ever have an adder throw his eyes on 
you? To dispel the feeling thus produced, I 
spoke to this person. 

‘A very comfortable place ;” that was what 
I said, extending my hands to the smoke-stack. 

‘““Wery, indeed,” was the reply, in good, 
sound cockney ; “a wery comfortable spot.” 

“The spell is certainly dissolved now,” I said 
to thyself; so I raised my eyes to his again. 
The effect was exactly as before. The round, 


‘ soap-stone orbs gave me another shock. 


“ Orrid weather—don’t you think so, sir?” 

This was spoken in a pacificatory tone, but I 
began to feel disgusted ; so I replied: 

“The weather is not at all bad; in fact, it is 
very reasonable. A good stiff northwester is 
just what we want.” 

“IT de’say you are quite right, but it is on- 
common cold—isn’t it, sir?” 

“Well, it is cold;” and with this reply I 
walked away. The man remained warming 
himself at the smoke-stack, but I felt the soap- 
stone eyes were following me. 

I passed down forward to the main deck, and 
there saw the pale young man looking at’ the 
weather f a diseonsolate sort of way. Evi- 
dently he had suffered during the night from 
the common malady. He was neatly dressed 
in @ brown traveling-suit. He had on neither 
overcoat nor gloves, but wore on his head a 
black velvet cap, not exactly appropriate for 
the boisterous day ; but a sea-sick person does 
not stand on these trifies. 

I have said his face was pale. The pallor 
was increased to a ghastly whiteness by the sea- 
sickness. His eyes were small and very black, 
and his hair long and straight, and quite as 
black as his eyes. He wasof medium height, 
slender, well-formed ; not more, I thought, than 
twenty-five ; and, in appearance, every inch an 
aristocrat. He had come forward, doubtiess, to 
get the full benefit of the wind, which, on the 
quarter-deck, often comes commingled with 
numerous od not easily forgotten by the 
voyager, and so intolerable to a weak and tem- 


In my descen*, I struck almost against him ; 
he appeared indifferent whether he was in my 
way or not. Asking his pardon for the threat- 
ened collision, I said : 

“TI hope you are better, this morning.” 

** Thank you,” he replied, a little suspiciously ; 
*T am not at all fll.” 

Now, since itis a common weakness to dis- 
guise any little sea-trouble, at least till the 
monster gets the absolute mastery, and lays 
you out completely, I took it for granted my 
young gentleman was assu a virtue which 
he did not possess. I merely replied : 





“T am very glad to hear it.” 

“No,” he continued, “Iam never sea-sick. 
I think it would be all the better if I could be ; 
one becomes very bilious at——” 

Kere the young man gave a glance over his 
right shoulder, and stopped short, and looked 
hard to windward. 

“Yes,” I replied, as if he had finished the 
sentence, “I think you are right. As to my- 
self———" 

Another glance over his shoulder, and, with 
an almost inaudible “Excuse me,” he shot 
across the deck to the other side. 

The foolish fellow is sea-sick, after all, I 
thought. Turning myself to go aft, whom 
should I see but the stout, deep-chested man. 
He was standing very near, and the strange 
eyes were fixed on me. I brushed past him, 
glad that I was going where he had no right to 
follow ; and so ended the day’s adventure. I 
thought nothing of it particularly. 

The third day the gale considerabiy abated ; 
the sun shone out pleasantly, and everybody 
was on deck. Two or three parties were en- 

ged in games, forward and aft. Nearly amid- 
ships, I encountered the stout fellow, with his 
red face, low-crowned hat and pug nose. He 
saluted me @ la Wellington, with his long fore- 
finger brought sharply perpendicular to his 
villainous hat. I nodded carelessly, and passed 
along. Further on, some second-cabin passen- 
gers were playing, and my pale, aristocratic 
acquaintance stood near, looking at them. He 
seems very fond of spending his time forward, 
I thoughi, but then I was myself there. 

I stopped and crossed where. he was stand- 
ing. He saw me, and, first glancing around, 
he nodded, quite as if we were old acquaint- 
ances. 

‘‘ We are making a splendid run,” I said. 

“Very fine,” was the reply, spoken, I 
thought, a little sadly. 

“Inside of ten days, as we are now steam- 
ing,” I continued. 

Cr dare say;” he answered, in an absent 
manner. He appeared to be hesitating. An- 
other glance around, “I do not know whether 
I am in a hurry to land or not; positively, I 
think I would as soon go ashore to-morrow as 
next week.” 

What did he mean? I began to think he was 
a little beside himself. Before I could make 
any reply, he turned and left me. I was 
much surprised to see him go down the com- 
panion-way of the second cabin. What did he 
want there? Just then it crossed my mind 
that I had not seen the pale young man in our 
cabia at all. 

“JT ‘’ad rayther you wouldn’t, sir,” was 
spoken close to my ear, im a coaxing, teasing, 
semi-impertinent tone. 

It was the deep-chested, red-faced, pug- 
nosed man. I knew it before looking around 
to see. I turned angrily on the fellow. 

“ Wouldn’t what ?” I asked,” looking straight 
in his soap-stone eyes. They had lost their 
effect on me; my pride was touched. 

“It isn’t best; now, you don’t think it is 
best—do you, sir?” 

Thies in the same tone which before had so 
much irritated me. 

“T have not the slightest idea what you are 
talking about.” 

“ Really, that is a good joke; but it is not 
best to joke. You don’t think it is—do you, 
sir ?” 

“Tf you have anything you wish to say to me, 
just say it,” I exclaimed, considerably roused. 

‘Well, my man,” retorted the pug-nose, ‘I 
am a detailed special—full powers. No inter- 
ference. I say, now, no interference. That's 
plain Hinglish.” 

He stood like a piece of mechanism ; his lack- 
lustre stone eyes, without the least expression ; 
his whole manner macbine-like. 

I knew at once what he meant. I knew a 
young man had lately been given up under the 
extradition treaty, on charge of robbing the 
bankers in whose employ he was, and I had no 
doubt that the pale-fuced “‘ aristocrat” was he— 
another example that appearances are deceit- 
ful. The mistake annoyed me,I admit. I was, 
besides, angry at this fellow’s insolence. 

** You are a police-officer, then,” I remarked, 
as I coolly surveyed him. 

** Detailed special.” 

** And you have charge of that young man.” 

“Tn course.” 

“ Well, just tell me what you mean by speak- 
ing in the impertinent manner you have done, 
Mind, I know what I am talking about, but I 
aon’t think you do.” 

The man’s manner changed a little. 
was more respectful. 
though : 

“*T do not permit conversation with him.” 

“ How do you propose to prevent it 7” 

“Full papers—detailed special; you know 
what that means—don’t you, sir ?” 

There was the tone again which had so an- 
noyed me, 

I turned on him sternly: ‘“‘ Do you know what 
flag you are under?” I asked. 

“ American ship—isn’t it sir ?” 

His countenance fell. He had received a 
shot, and I saw he felt it. 

“You forgot you were not on board a 
Cunarder.” 

“Do you think it makes any difference, 
really ?” 

“ All the difference in the world. You don’t 
suppose you have the least right to tell me I 
shall not converse with whom I please, or carry 
out prison rules under a foreign flag 7” 

“T des’say you are correct. I des’say you 
are alawyer, sir. Quitesure ofit. Iam right— 
am I not, sir?” 

I assented to this last proposition, when the 
official unbent immediately. He told me the 
young man was a desperate character. His 
case was an aggravated one, and had required 
the highest “ professional” skill to work it up. 
Here the officer went into a rather interesting 
detail, which showed him to be a keen, sharp 
observer, and an expert besides. He tinued 


Histone 
He answered decidedly, 





to talk cockney, but his drawling tone was 
abandoned. . 

“Have a chat with him, sir; it will amuse 
you,” was his remark, as he finished. 

I accepted this as a peace-offering, but con- 
fess I did not relish his confidential style much 
more than the other. I did have a curiosity, 
though, to seé something of the culprit, since I 
had so mistaken his character. I let the matter 
rest, however, but in the course of the voyage 
found occasion to speak with him. This time 
it was all right. He exhibited no mysterious 
glances, and was quite ready to talk about him- 
self—indeed, rather proudtodoso. His tongue 
ran glibly. He gave me a circumstantial ac- 
count of his life, evidently considering himself 
ahero. He was the only son of a clergyman in 
Lancashire; had received a respectable educa- 
tion, and enjoyed a good place in the house of 
a Liverpool banker. Here the pathetic part 
came in. The young man fell in love with the 
banker’s daughter, of course, and (if I could 
credit his version) she with him, but a man of 
substance and position stepped in, married the 
young lady, and made his rival desperate. 

“Money, dirty, despicable pelf, turned the 
scale. Had I not as good a right to be rich as 
he? It don’t require intellect or industry or 
energy to get money. Chance, chance—all 
chance. I believe in equality, equal rights, 
equal division of property. Do you think I 
would stay a moment after she was married 
away from me? No. I scorned todoit. Car- 
rying out a noble resolution, I made my finan- 
cial arrangements, and came to your noble city 
—a great place—a place for freedom to enlarge 
and spread itself. I reached New York in De- 
cember, and devoted myself to the study of 
your institutions. I was to have been natural- 
ized the very day we sailed, and intended to 
take an active part in your charter election, 
ranging myself under the glorious banner of 
the Democracy—when th's unpleasant circum- 
stance: occurred. It may be some time before 
I can revisit New York. It is probable I may 
have first to make a voyage to the Cape”—he 
nodded significantly—" but New York will be 
my polar star. My late trip there has shown 
me what I am fitted for—politics! You will 
hear of me, yet !” 

I have reduced to a very brief compass the 
eloquent discourse of my pale, aristocratic- 
looking acquaintance. It was my last oppor- 
tunity for listening to him, for the next day the 
Pacific reached port. 

As the little mail-tug steamed alongside, the 
detailed special appeared to gather himself 
around his victim like an anaconda. The tug 
was fast alongside. Following some custom- 
house officers were two hard-looking, burly 
men. They came up to the detailed special and 
saluted him. Fora moment the gangway was 
clear, the pale young man advanced in com- 
pany with his three friends. He nodded care- 
lessly to me. 

As he placed his foot on the plank, I heard a 
slight ‘**click”—that of the steel bracelets. 
When he found himself on board the tug 

“*The gyves were on his wrist.” 
« * * * . 

Several weeks after I read in an English 
paper an account of the young fellow’s trial. 
He was sentenced to seven years’ transporta- 
tion. 

I know nothing of his subsequent history. 
My impression is he made his word good—that 
he found his way to New York and became a 
politician. I imagine a successful one. 

Why I venture this statement is because I often 
meet an individual, now prominent in the city’s 
affairs, who marvelously resembles the pale, 
aristocratic-looking young man of the steamer 
Pacific, making due allowance for the lapse of 
years. In fact, I cannot think Iam mistaken. 
I must confess, however, he does not bear the 
name of my quondam acquaintance ! 











THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
OF FREE LOVERS. 


By Isaac G. REED, Jr. 

Berore leaving that branch of our subject 
which treats of what we may style “ the exter- 
nals” of the Oneida Community, it may be well 
to include, under the head of 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS, 


various minor facts, which, though not di- 
rectly connected with exch other, may possess 
more or less interest to the general reader, as 
follows : 

The main building, or Community Home, is 
188 feet long by 70 broad, and its wings extend 
about 100 feet. The north wing is devoted to 
the adults of the family, while the south wing 
is occupied by the children and their attend- 
ants. 

The building is heated by steam from regis- 
ters and pipes, The engine in the cellar is 
generally kept at a pressure of forty pounds, 
though it can sustain three times that amount ; 
its power is estimated at forty-horse. It heats 
about a mile and a half of pipe, and is used for 
the silk-works as well as for the dwelling-house. 
The cooking is also done by steam, and all the 
rough work of the culinary department is per- 
formed by men and dumb-waiters. 

The wood used is carefully seasoned, and is 
laid in amply, so that the temperature of the 
buildings is kept uniform, per thermometer. 

The walks around the house are laid out with 
considerable taste, and to the north and west 
stretch extensive orchards and vineyards. The 
fruit-products from these in 1869 were: Apples, 
400 barrels ; pears, 117 barrels; grapes, 5,000 
pouhds. Formerly, large quantities of the 
smaller fruits were here produced and shipped 
to the various markets of the country. Oneida 
Community strawberries were well known from 
Portland to New York. The “strawberry short- 
cake” here served gave the first idea of the ca- 
pabilities of that delicate compound. A large 





— 


amount of fruit was also preserved for house- 
keepers in St. Paul, Chicago, Buffalo and New 
York. But the attempt to feed the multitudes 
abroad on this fare tasked too severely the 
strength of the Community, and they have re- 
cently given up the commerce in small fruits, 
Berry culture is now nearly restricted to the 
wants of the family. r 

Tke Barberry hedge is extensively culti- 
vated. The cattle embrace Ayreshire and other 
good stock. The library contains 3,800 vol- 
umes. The manufacture of traveling-satchels 
has been one line of Community industry, 
employed thirty people, and turned out annu- 
ally $35,000 worth of work. The Community 
pay about $10,000 in taxes annually, State and 
national. A large amount of business is tran- 
sacted through the New York agency, at the 
Moffat Building, New York city. The visitors 
to the Oneida Community, in summer time, will 
average 150 per day. No charge is made for 
showing them the houses and grounds, but a 
considerable revenue is derived from the sale 
of meal-tickets. Visitors, save only a few 
special friends or prominent guests, are not 
lodged in the Community buildings, but are 
expected to take “pot luck” at the hotels at 
Oneida. One of the chief objects of interest to 
female visitors is the laundry, which is located 
on the same side of the road with the acad- 
emy, is conducted by hired help, but super- 
vised by the old women of the society, and 
which “turns out” about 4,000 “ pieces” per 
week, in summer time, with less trouble than 
the domestic laundry in ordinary households 
disposes of 100. Owing to their “ practical ar- 
rangement” of matters and things, the nuisance 
of “wash-day” is a thing unknown in the 
Oneida Community. The sleeping-rooms of 
the society are small, but neat and cheerful, 
and are very numerous. Most of the beds are 
double, and very substantial. The rooms are 
generally numbered, like the state-rooms of a 
steamer ; but little heed is paid to the figures, 
as all the rooms, like everything else, are 
“common.” 

The Community have no regular period for 
rising or for breakfast, but generally contrive 
to accomplish these events between the hours 
of seven and nine ; dinner is partaken of be- 
tween twelve and one o’ciock; supper is dis- 
posed of between half-past five and half-past 
six (the members taking their turn as “ wait- 
ers,” there being no “hired” domestic help, 
and not the least vestige of servant-galism) ; 
then comes the “Children’s Hour,” and an 
hour or so in the “‘ Family Hall.” While the 
Community retire “in common” from ten to 
eleven o'clock, 

Having disposed of the ‘ externals,” or the 
materieHe, of the Society of Free Lovers, it is 
now in order to treat briefly of 


THE LEADING MEN AND WOMEN OF THE ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY, 


some of whose portraits we present to our read- 
ers in the present issue of Frank LESLie’s I1- 
LUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, in our full-page engrav- 
ing, which represents the members of the Oneida 
Community engaged upon the lawn in bag- 
making, which was formerly a prominent em- 
ployment of the Community. 

The chief interest centres in the founder of 
the Community, John Humphrey Noyes, for- 
merly a minister, but now deposed from the 
ministry, of whose personal appearance our 
portrait the centre of the group of three on 
the left'side of the picture) gives an absolutely 
perfect idea. The main points of his history 
were given in the first article on our present 
theme ; but tne following additional particulars 
will be of interest. 


THE APOSTLE OF FREE LOVE, AND ALL ABOUT 
HIM. 


Mr. Noyes’ family is of Puritan stock, his an- 
cestors having migrated from England to New- 
buryport, Mass., in 1634. His father, the late 
Hon. John Noyes, graduated at Dartmouth 
College, was tutor to the class of Daniel Web- 
ster, and studied for the ministry, though he 
subsequently devoted himself to mercantile 
pursuits. Pity that his son had not, in this 
latter respect, followed his father’s example. 
The senior Noyes became, in due time, mem- 
ber of Congress, and died in 1841, at the age of 
seventy-seven, leaving his children a large 
amount of property, the major portion of 
which has found its way into the common 
purse of the Oneida Community. 

The mother’s family, whose name was Hayes, 
came from New Haven, and was descended 
from one of the earliest settlers of the Connecti- 
cut Colony. She was remarkable for conscien- 
tiousness and religious zeal, and took great 
care to have her children educated in the fear 
of God. (So herson says.) She died at Oneida, 
April 11, 1866, aged eighty-six. 

John Humphrey Noyes was the fourth child 
of these parents, and was born in Brattleboro, 
Vt., September 3, 1811. He lived in his native 
town and in the neighboring town of Dummers- 
ton until he was ten years old, when he com- 
menced fitting for college at the academy in 
Amherst, Mass., under the instruction of 
Gerrard Hallock. After the usual course 
there and at other schools, he entered Dart- 
mouth College at the age of fifteen. and gradu- 
ated in 1830. He then commenced the study of 
law with his brother-in-law—L. G. Mead, Esq.— 
but at the end of a year his attention was called 
to the subject of religion by a protracted meet- 
ing in Putney, Vt., to which place his father’s 
family had now removed. We quote from 
Mr. Noyes’ “‘ Confessions of Religious Experi- 
ence,” published several years since: “ After a 
painful process of conviction, in which the con- 
quest of my aversion to becoming a minister was 
one of the critical points, I submitted to God, and 
obtained spiritual peace. With much joy and 
zeal I immediately devoted myself to the study 
of the Scriptures, and to religious testimony in 
private and public. The year 1831 was distin- 
guished as ‘the year of revivals.’ New meas- 


ures, protracted meetings, and New York evan- 
gelists, had just entered New England, and the 
whole spirit of the people was fermenting with 
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religious excitement. The milienium was sup- 
posed to be very near. I fully entered into the 
enthusiasm of the time ; and seeing no reasom 
why backsliding should be expected, or why 
the revival spirit might not be maintained in 
its full vigor permanently, I determined, with 
all my inward strength, to be ‘a young con- 
vert,’ in zeal and simplicity, forever. My heart 
was fixed on the millenium, and I resolved to 
live or die for it. Four weeks after my conver- 
sion I went to Andover, and was admitted to 
the Theological Seminary.” 

After one year spent at Andover, he joined 
the Theological Seminary at Yale, and in 
August, 1833, was licensed to preach by the 
New Haven Association. For a short time 
after he received his license, he labored as 
pastor of a small church in North Salem, N. Y. 
He says: “The first time I preached, I read a 
written sermon—a thing which I never did 
afterward.” Most of his ministerial labors 
were, however, confined to New Haven and the 
neighboring towns. During the former part of 
his residence in New Haven, he devoted his 
leisure hours to religious labor among the col, 
ored people of that city. “My heart,” he says, 
“was greatly engaged in this work. At An- 
dover I had become interested in the Anti- 
Slavery cause, and, soon after I went to New 
Haven, I took part, with a few pioneer aboli- 
tionists, in the formation of one of the earliest 
anti-slavery societies in the country.” 

In February, 1834, while still connected with 
the Yale Theological Seminary, he embraced 
new views of Cliristian experience and theo- 
logy, and was called thenceforth a Perfection- 
ist. The principal points of his new faith may 
be thus stated: 1st. That Christ’s second com- 
ing, and the establishment of his kingdom, 
took place within one generation from the time 
of his personal ministry ; 2d. That the gospel of 
Christ provides means for full salvation, and, 
consequently, that no one living in sin and sel- 
fishness can justly claim the name of Christian, 
in the highest sense of the word ; and, 3d. That 
there can be no truly Christian unselfishness, 
without a community of things and a commu- 
nity of persons, i. ¢., “ Free Love.” 

While at Andover, he had been associated 
with such enthusiasis as Lyman and Munson, 
who were afterwards killed by the cannibals on 
one of the islands of the East Indies; Justin 
Perkins, the Nestorian missionary ; and Cham- 
pion, who went to Africa; and he had pledged 
himself to the American Board, that he would 
become a foreign missionary. This pledge was 
withdrawn after his conversion to the new doc- 
trines, for the following, among other, reasons : 
“T saw I was already on missionary ground, 
among a people who (though professedly Chris- 
tian) needed to be converted quite as much as 
the heathen.” 

In consequence of the announcement of the 
new doctrines, he was excluded from the Or- 
thodox churches, deposed from the ministry, 
subjected to a flood of contention from the 
college and the seminary, forsaken by friends 
and relatives, and sent forth with the reputa- 
tion of a fanatic and madman. In his own 
language, “I had lost my standing in the 
church, in the ministry, and in the college. My 
good name in the great world was gone. My 
friends were fast falling away. I was begin- 
ning to be, indeed, an outcast. Yet I rejoiced 
and leaped for joy. Some persons asked me 
whether I should continue to preach, now that 
the clergy had taken away my license. I re- 
plied, ‘I have taken away their license to sin, 
and they keep on sinning; so, though they 
have taken away my license to preach, I shall 
keep on preaching.’” 

Mr. Noyes, after turning perfectionist, was 
turned out of Putney, and located himself at 
Oneida, bringing with him most of the males 
and females of his own family ; his early friends 
and disciples, Mr. and Mrs. George Cragin, and 
several other enthusiastic worshippers—for they 
amounted to such. 

Most of his converts have come from New 
England, and all regard him with affection, 
mingled largely with veneration. Mr. Noyes is 
undoubtedly just as sincere as he is mistaken, 
and his doctrines are as firmly believed in by 
himself as they are pernicious to everybody 
else. This enthusiastic faith in himself and his 
views, combined with his personal magnetism 
of manner, his undeniable though perverted 
abilities, and his shrewd business tact and 
knowledge of human nature, will serve fully to 
account for the blind confidence he has in- 
spired among the Oneida Community, most of 
whom are below the ordinary mental average 
of the world, and who, therefore, regard Noyes 
as a species of human god—a view. which 
pleases Noyes himself, greatly—for although 
the founder of a ‘‘ Communist” order, there is 
no man living who has more personal vanity, 
or more inherent love of command, than John 
Humphrey Noyes. He prefers to govern in 
secret, and to “ hide hig hand” under the cloak 
of a self-governing society ; but he is in reality 
as despotic as the Czar of all the Russias, and 
from his dicta there is no appeal—for they are 
not styled “commands,” but are served up in 
sugar to the Community as “the voice of the 
society "—and while obeying Noyes, the mem- 
bers really fancy that they are following “ Free 
Love.” 

Mr. Noyes has written various works. Thus, 
at Putney he originated “The Berean,” he also 
published a book called “ Bible Communism,” 
which he styles “‘the frankest possible disclos- 
ure of the theory of communism,” and which 
the public would call “the filthiest of all pos- 
sible volumes.” He has also written up his 
own (“religious”?) experiences, and edits a 
weekly journal of mingled sense and blas- 
phémy, second-rate learning and first-class 
filth—The Circular. His last work is entitled 
“A History of American Socialisms "— issued 
by Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia—anéd displays 
considerable, though of course one-sided, re- 
search. 


Mr. Noyes has a compact frame, a keen 
though rather wild and restless eye, a nervous 
organization, @ voice remarkably “soft and 


low ”—owing to a chronic bronchial affection ; 
has a light beard, and a full, sensual under lip ; 
dresses plainly, though in good taste ; is active 
in his habits ; oversees everything and every- 
body, though without seeming to do anything 
of the kind; and “affects” retirement. 

He has several children and grandchildren in 
the Community (who look remarkably like 
him), and practices the “free love * which he 
preaches, 


THE DISCIPLES, MALE AND FEMALE, OF FREE LOVE. 


Mrs. Noyes, the general mother of the Com- 
munity, whose fac-simile is to be seen to the 
right of Mr. Noyes himself, is a venerable old 
lady of considerable physical and mental] vigor. 
The young lady to the left of Mr. Noyes is Miss 
Miller, a clever and rather good-looking woman, 
whose versatile accomplishments have been al- 
ready alluded to. The child who completes 
this group is Edith Walters, previously men- 
tioned as having a decided aptitude for private 
theatricals. 

As for Mr. George Cragin, Sr., so frequently 
alluded to in the course of these articles—the 
history of his “ conversion ” to Free Love ; bis 
struggles preparatory to his surrendering his 
wife, and embracing “complex marriage” in 
lieu of simple; and his subsequent mental 
and moral “ experience,” are intensely in- 
teresting to the lovers of morbid psychology, 
and will be found recorded at length in Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s book, entitled ‘“ Spiritual 
Wives.” 

Among the other prominent men of the Com- 
munity may be mentioned Mr. Erastus H. Ham- 
ilton, the architect of the Oneida Community 
buildings ; Mr. Burt, the original owner of a 
large portion of the present domain of the 
Community —a full-blooded old gentleman ; 
John H, Cragin, a son (according to the techni- 
cal language of the profane world) of Mr. 
George Cragin—a nervous youth; C. Cragin, 
another son, the superintendent of the silk 
works ; Frank W. Smith, the violinist, already 
described ; J. N. Norton, the foreman of the 
trap-works, who looks like a New York politi- 
cian ; 8. A. Bradley, a white-haired gentleman, 
tall and stately ; George W. Noyes, a son of the 
prophet of Free Love; Joseph J. Steiner, a 
graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School ; 
George E. Cragin, a graduate of Yale Medical 
School, and ar experimenter in scienfific breed- 
ing; and George W. Hamilton, who looks like 
Carlyle, but does not talk like him. 

Among the prominent women of the Oneida 
Community, in addition to those previously de- 
signated, are Mrs. H. K. Skinner, the assistant 
editress of the Circular, and the sister, accord- 
ing to the flesh, of J. H. Noyes; Miss C. A. 
Macknet, a rosy-cheeked young person, who 
acts as book-keeper and financier at Walling- 
ford; Charlotte M. Leonard, an intellectual 
lady ; Harriet M. Worden, who possesses a 
poetical face, and might pass for a female Ed- 
win Booth ; Augusta E. Hamilton, a neat young 
woman, the daughter of the architect, and an 
attaché of the Circular ; and, lastly, a pretty 
girl with the unromantic name of Mary Jones, 
who appears to have a particular admirer in 
the Oneida Community, spite of its love-every- 
woman alike rules, for on the back of her pho- 
tograph we found inscribed the following ten- 
der words: 


“Mary, I think this picture is real hand- 
some. Don’t hurt it, and give it right back to 
me, for I want to keep it always.” 


We may here remark, that all the portraits 
included in our full-page engraving, are from 
photographs of members of the Oneida Com- 
munity, and, therefore, that the picture affords 
the reader a vivid and trutbful idea of the per- 
sonnel of the Community. 

Having given the public a full, though con- 
densed, view of the ‘‘men and things” of the 
Oneida Community of Free Lovers, it is now 
our duty to direct the attention of our readers 
to the peculiar religious and social doctrines 
on which this Community professes to be based ; 
though, in reality, these so-styled “social and 
religious doctrines” have no more to do with 
the material aspects of the society than the 
question of a man’s creed has to do with his 
business, or a woman’s character with her 
style of bonnet. 


RELIGIOUS THEORY. 


The “Christianity” of the Free Lovers has 
been ‘“‘compressed” by a member into the fol- 
lowing sentences: “We have no lawyers, for 
we are peaceable ; and no preachers, for we are 
perfect. The kingdom of Christ has already 
come, and is to be found, as among the primi- 
tive Christians, so in the Oneida Community. 
We believe in the Bible—both New and Old 
Testaments—but we also believe in its inter- 
pretation, not by the church, as the Catholics 
hold, or by the philologists, as is held by the 
Protestants, but by the true Spirit of Christ. 
We also believe in Spiritualism, just as we be- 
lieve in mesmerism, electricity, or other won- 
derful and not wholly comprehended facts. 
We believe that God-is dual, i. e., male and fe- 
male, just as is the image of God—humanity. 
Perfect freedom from evil, or salvation from 
sin, has been exhibited in this life by St. Paul 
and others; and we members of the Oneida 
Community have, by our second birth from na- 
tural evil to spiritual righteousness, experi- 
enved this ‘perfectionism.’ We are all spiritual 
men and women, and have all of us experienced 
spiritual puberty. The second advent of 
Christ has already taken place, and we, his 
followers, have passed through three stages 
of existence, i.¢.: 1. The natural state ; 2. The 
legal state; and are now enjoying, 3. The 
spiritual state ; and, after death, will pass into 
4. The glorified state, which is. only a further 
development of communism and free love.” 
In brief, the Free Lovers at Oneida claim that 





heaven will be nothing more or less than an 
Oneida Community on the largest possible scale. 

The external religion of the Free Lovers is 
of the simplest possible description. They have 
no church, no place especially set apart for the | 








are consecrated by God’s presence, and are, 
therefore, “holy.” Nor have they any stated 
time of worship, for they hold that they wor- 
ship God at all times. They believe, emphati- 
cally, in the maxim, that “the Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath,” and 
pass 
4 “FREE AND EASY” SUNDAY, 

in amusements of all kinds, “sewing up 
clothes,” “settling accounts,” reading and 
writing, “‘ doing odd jobs,” putting their weekly 
paper to press, resting from outdoor work (out 
of respect to their neighbors), and, above all, in 
holding dramatic and musical entertainments 
in their “ Family Hall.” As for the sacraments, 
they dispense with them altogether. 

Such is religion among the Free Lovers 
Christianity, however, plays but a minor role in 
the Oneida Community, for it is the “social” 
system of the society that chiefly challenges 
attention, and theology is only brought in as 
an excuse for the combined iniquity and ab- 
surdity of this “ social” fabric. 

In our next, and concluding, article we shall 
expose the theory and the facts of this “‘ social 
fabric” to an astounded world. 








NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


THERE is so much general interest taken in 
the various movements for the “‘ Emancipation 
of women,” for “ Elevating the degraded con- 
dilion of the female sex,” or whatever sound- 
ing phrases may be employed to characterize 
the efforts made to equalize the social and po- 
litical position of the sexes—that it has been 
thought advisable to portray, as far as possible, 


seen in another picture delivering the anatomi- 
cal lecture, with ibe illustration before him, 

Finally, the picture on the first page is a 
carefully executed drawing, reproduced with 
great fidelity. The lady student is dissecting 
the leg. The outer muscles have been laid 
bare, and the arteries, nerves and veins 
brought to view in their proper locality, 

For four months every year, for three years, 
this study is publicly made. The remainder of 
| the year is passed under competent private 
| teachers, The study is equal to that of any 
school in the country; the application and en- 
thusiasm equal also, the natural intelligence 
and quickness of perception—perhaps surpasses 
—the othersex. Time will show the judgment, 
capacity for fatigue and strain of mind and 
nerve. If these are not wanting, the success 
of women as physicians is certain. 

- There needs but one requisite further, and 
this the female shares with the males—an 
equality in the strife for fame, fortune, and the 
opportunity of doing good. ~- 

First, the examinations for diplomas should , 
not be made by prejudiced teachers, and who, 
furthermore, get $40 for diploma fee if they pass, 
and nothing if they don’t. The examinations 
of all medical students throughout the State, 
should be made bya board of erudite physi- 
cians, not themselves attached to any school as 
professors, and not paid by the scholar. 

Next, every chair in the colleges, and station, 
or hospitals and dispensaries, should not be in 
the nepotic gift of any body, but be a prize, 
open to competition. Then we would see 
whether there would not be some better women 
in the places now held by the men doctors and 
surgeons of Bellevue, and Broadway, and St, 
Luke’s and other hospitals. 

The day will come when brains will be better 





their various efforts at ‘‘ regeneration.” 

The New York Medical College for Women | 
is especially fit for pictorial illustration and | 
graphic description. And, so far as the cause | 
is eoncerned, is a very happy one, as it can be 
shown to the eye that there is a reality and a 
positiveness in the educationary effort, which, 
if not ignored, is certainly little suspected or 
fully appreciated. 

The study of medicine is not unmingled 
pleasure, and the dissecting-room is no bed of 
roses. More especially is medicine disgusting 
to women, accustomed to softnesses and the 
downy sides of life. They are sedulously 
screened from the observation of the horrors 
and disgusts of life. Fightings and tumults, and 
blood and mire, bad smells and bad words, and 
foul men and more intolerable women—she but 
rarely encounters, and then, as a part of the 
privileges of womanhood, is permitted, and till 
now, compelled to avoid them by a not, to her, 
disgraceful flight. 

There is, however, no flowery path to medi- 
cine. Disgust and horrors open with the first 
page of “Gray’s Anatomy,” and thicken and 
become doubly distilled with every advancing 
step, till nature itself is forced, for self-preser- 
vation and protection, to change her own attri- 
butes and perceptions. Henceforth, the true 
student of medicine must learn to find actual 
beauty in cases of small-pox, pleasure in the 
minuie inspection of the odors, qualities and 
characteristics of all the bodily secretions in 
health and disease, and to rub his hands most 
pleasedly before the warmth in St. Anthony’s 
Fire. 

That the enthusiastic women who are en- 
gaged in studying medicine are no dilettanti of 
pretension only, may be seen by the representa- 
tions here presented, and actually drawn from 
life, with no touching-up, coloring, or height- 
ening. 

The Female Medical College, from whence 
these illustrations were taken, is a goodly 
building of brown stone, and would be con- 
spicuous anywhere for its architectural simple 
elegance and large dimensions. In aspect, 
except two doors, it has the appearance of a 
single house, but the college occupies only the 
half on the corner. The large picture repre- 
sents the back parlor, the front being used as a 
reception-room, and the remaining back parlor 
and third room is the ordinafy lecture-room. 
It is ornamented with anatomical maps, hang- 
ing round, and the gi'm skeleton is a gradual 
preparation for the culminating horrors that 
meet us as we advance. 

At the time when this drawing was made, 
nineteen scholars were listening to one of the 
gentlemen professors on some of the didactic 
subjects. We trust this picture will be care- 
fully examined, as it will throw no little light 
upon the character of the persons engaged in 
following the course, for every face is a more 
or less carefully elaborated portrait—not from 
photographs, but as they appeared, intent upon 
the lecture, to the artist’s eye. The ages of the 
scholars may also be approximately surmised, 
and their degree of intelligence and enthusi- 
asm. Among them will be noticed the dark- 
skinned, but intelligent and intellectual fea- 
tures of the young lady who graduated during 
the past month, and who, in addition to other 
distinctions, possesses that of being the first 
colored female graduated doctoress in America, 
or perhaps the world. 

We feel proud that those who are endeavor- 
ing to wipe away any stigma and impediment 
which has been wrongly attached to sex, have 
so boldly and grandly first recognized the more 
deplorable evils which have ill now, legally, 
and even yet, morally, been made to appertain 
to color. 

The dissecting-room will be seen with inter- 
est. It is built, over what was formerly the 
stable, on the rear of the lot. It contains six 
tables ; and on each of them was a cadaver, 
with the students surrounding. The ruling | 
spirit of this room is called the prosector, and 
must by necessity be a skilled anatomist. The | 
lady pointing to the lungs of the body, at the | 





| table to the right, fills this important function. | 


She is the teacher, and is constantly referred to | 


by the classes to tell “how to do this,” or say | 
“what is that.” She also prepares the dissec- 


worship of God; for they hold that all places | tion for the anatomical professor—who may be ' his breath away. 


than an uncle in the Board of Overseers, and 
then you will find some women on the high 
seats, and the Quakers will not be the only peo- 
ple that can recognize talent, and recognizing, 
be not ashamed to award it. 








PERSONAL AND GENERAL, 


Dickens says that he would be an Ameri- 
can, if he had life to live over. 


Tue Empress of the French smokes often 
ten cigarettes in the course of the day, 


Senor Marscuat, the Mexican Minister to 
this country, has taken up his residence in New York, 


Generats Lorine, Mott, and Sibley have 
arrived in Cairo, and reported to the Khedive of 
Egypt for duty. 


Kine Louts, of Bavaria, stumps any of his 
subjects to beat him at a pedestrian match from Ho- 
henschwanzer to Munich. 

v has been in- 


Tue Count de Cham 
ducted into the chair of the French Academy, vacated 
by the death of M. Berryer. 


Awone the candidates for Chief of Police of 
Louisville are the rebel generals Buckner and Dukr, 
and Colonel Blanton Duncan. : 


Ir is announced that General Ames, United 
States Senator elect from Mississippi, is soon to marry 
General B. F. Butler’s daughter. 


Anonymous proclamations, threatening the 
Emperor and Empress with the guillotine, were posted 
the other night on the Tuileries. 


Mrs. General STonewALt Jackson will not 
sell the sword of her husband, which was wanted by 
the Southern Historical Society. 


Tue Archbishop of St. Louis is said to be 
the most learned and influential English-speaking 
prelate in the Ecumenical Council. 


Senora Oviepo, née Miss Bartlett, of the 
New York diamond wedding, has given half her for- 
tune to the relief of Cuban families. 


Lamont, the English Arctie explorer, is 
n fitting out the yacht Diana for another voyage 
of adventure and discovery in the frozen seas. 


A monvumMeENT in the grounds of the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, to the memory of the heroic 
Captain Williams, of the Oneida, is suggested, 


A errer from Bogota states that General 
Huribut’s son, —— H., has received from the ° 
dent of Columbia the appointment of Official o 
neer. 


Mux. Nirsson is even better looking off the 
stage than she is on it. She is very fair, with soft, 
quiet, grayish-blue eyes, and very attractive in her 
ways and manner. 


Tue senior Dumas has taken the job to in- 
terview every celebrity of Europe, within two y 
for La Petite Presse, for $10,000 a year. George San 
declined a similar offer. 


Tue Spanish authorities in Caba have 
caere in the hands of President Grant and Secretary 
the matter of idemnity to Mrs. Greenwald for the 

loss of her husband’s life. 


Tue King of Prussia is worth about 
$13,000,000; the Queen Do Tr, $1,500,000; and the 
Crown Prince, $3,500,000. They were once wealthy, 
but keeping a court is expensive. 


Mrs. Genera Custar attended the Purim 
eT at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, costumed 
as a lady of the Court of St. James, while her blonde 
— of a husband personated an English fox- 

unter, 


Samus. Wasnpurne, of Fort Edward, N.Y., 
who took part in the Canadian rebellion of 1838, and 
was La ay hey by the British Government to Van 
Dieman’s d, has reached his home, after a 
forced absence of -two years. 


Mrs. Ketty, who, while a captive in the 
hands of the Northern Sioux Indians, in 1864, was the 
means of one Captain Fisk’s emi; t party, and 
also saved Fort Sully from capture, is ifkely to receive 
$5,000 from Congress for her heroic services. 


Tue widow of Balzac, the famous song- 
writer, is said to have purchased the English Catholic 
in Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, in order to en- 

large her garden and erect therein a mausoleum on 
——— ground for the remains of her late hus- 


Tue American colony of Paris has lost 
“bright particular star” in the person of the pretty 


Elizabeth Field, daughter of Hickson W. Field, Jr., of 
New York, who recently married a Roman - 
tleman with the sounding title of de no 
Brancaccio, 


Lepru Rotts, the great leader of the French 
Red Republicans in 1848, was at that time a very hand- 
nang Pye ob te veces “ 

grown 80 fat n 6 
and step he mekes tp walking, seems to take 
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THE MEADOW PATH. 


It leads, in many a tangled curve, 
Through reedy fen and yielding mosses, 
To where, through rushes rank and green, 
On stepping-stones the brook it crosses ; 

It circles in and circles out, 
By ferny fell and wooded passes, 

And hides away, in sudden sport, 
Beneath the lush and tangled grasses. 


It skirts the upland’s shallow pool 

With many a graceful scoop and hollow, 
And runs away, on bare brown feet, 

The faster, as you faster follow! 
It sweeps along the fallow ridge, 

In countless eddying curves and narrows, 
And, swooping in and swooping out, 

It frights the wee brown-breasted sparrows. 


It filts away, with dainty grace, 

Through spongy marsh and sandy shallows, 
And dons the cardinal’s gay hood, 

To brighten up its barren fallows. 
It braids the king-cup’s golden bells, 

Like stars, amid its floating tresses, 
And, circling in and circling out, 

It dies at last among its cresses. 








THREE CASTS FOR A 
LIFE. 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


PART I.—THE RUSSIAN SERF. 


CHAPTER XX.— DISAPPOINTMENT — PASSION AND 
DESPAIR—-YOUTH CARES NOT FOR AGE—RID- 
DING ONE’S SELF OF AN UNTOWARD MEMORY— 
THE GIFT OF THE DICE-BOX SADDLED WITH A 
WARNING— PAYMENT FOR LIFE WITH MAR- 
RIAGE—AVENGING A GRIEVANCE AND EVADING 
A DEBT. 


For a short period, none of those who were 
peresent in that apartment broke the silence. 
The face of Sapichy Dolgorouki had, however, 
grown darker during the last words of his fa- 
ther-in-law. Until these had been spoken, the 
Russian nobleman had scarcely owned to him- 
self what his hopes had been. 

Still gazing up into the face of the old Dim- 
itry, Fiodorowna looked as if she could scarcely 
realize the result of her prayer. 

The young Frenchman spoke. 

“Tyan Dimitry! you have done well and 
rightly.” 

Clearly and emphatically as these words had 
been uttered, the old man did not appear to 
notice them. He did not stir. His white brows 
were knit closely above his dark eyes, which 
followed the horse of his son, as it slowly re- 
ceded down the street of Potzeck in the direc- 
tion of St. Petersburgh. The fixed and doubt- 
ful glance of that wonderfully simple loveliness 
was still endeavoring to read the dark and 
sombre volume of his troubled soul. It was an 
enigma which might have defiled a far more 
subtle translator, At length, when the last 
echo of those hoofs died out-in the distance, 
and the lower light of the day streamed full 
upon the features of the Boyard, she drew a 
deep sigh. 

“ My thanks "—she said—“ are of little value 
to one like you. Yet—some day, your heart 
will thank you for having listened to them,” 

“T have none ”—he replied, gravely. “It is 
crushed and dead.” 

“Catharine Dolgorouki has not heard her 
father say that.” 

When the young Frenchman uttered these 
words, in a quietly reproachful tone, the old 
man broke down. Then, he burst out in a 
bitterly mournful and touching cry, whose 
pathos thight have seemed that of a breaking 
heart, 


“My ewe-lamb—my one ewe-lamb !” 

Sapichy Dolgorouki would have advanced to- 
ward him—so moved was even he by that wail- 
ing utterance—had not Ivan Dimitry seemed 
totally unconscious of his presence. Scarcely, 
however, had those words crossed the old 
man’s bearded lips, than, with an angry gulp, 
as though he were, perforce, swallowing his 
passion, bis pain, his fury, his sorrow and his 
despair, he unloosed Fiodorowna’s clinging 
arms from his knees. Then, he drew her 
sharply to her feet. Bringing her in front of 
him, with a rude movement of his arm, his 
gloomy gaze seemed to be searching the serf’s 
inmost soul. , 

“ Girl ” he said, with a querulously haughty 
inquiry, that seemed to despise his own ques- 
tion—* you are glad to leave your old home ?” 

“T am ”—she answered, simply. 

“Youth cares not for age”—he mutte 
rougly, as if to himself. ‘It has the world an 
lite—untried and unknown—before it.” 

“You err”—exclaimed the French gentle- 
nan, 

“In what way ?” 

“ Fiodorowna is sad that she must leave her 
uncle and his wife behind her.” 

* Mailowitz !” 

“T am here.” 

The name had been uttered by the Boyard, 
shortly and suddenly, as he turned upon the 
serf. It had rolled from his lips, as a thunder- 
clap on a level but clouded sky. Even Sapichy 
started as he heard it. ‘ 

“As thoroughly as a master can hate his 
serf, so thoroughly do I hate you. Evil and 
base and cowardly as Paul Dimitry may have 
been, your hand has compelled me to thrust 
him forever from me. But for you, I might 
have forced him to die as a gallant man should, 
by the sword of a gentleman. I give you to 
Monseur de Chateaupers. Let me never have 
your cursed face call tomy mind, the coward 
that may perchance succeed me.” 

“ And the mother—master ?” 

“ May go wth you.” 

Fiodorowna uttered a low cry of passionate 
pleasure. 

“But follow him. Set not your foot on my 
land again, or I may forget my pardon.” 


ee 


The ominous utterance of these last gloomy 
words smote on the ears of the serf. He 
thanked both Heaven and his Saint, in his 
stomach or his heart—whichever section of 
his animal economy it might be, in which he 
permitted his gratitude to find a place—that 
Monsieur de Chateaupers had aliuded to him. 
Clear enough was it, even to his leaden brain, 
that the Boyard could not have pardoned him. 
Punishment might not have come for his obe- 
dience to Paul Dimitry—nominally, and at once. 
It must, however, have visited him, actually 
and later. 

“T thank you—Boyard !” said the French- 
man. 

‘“* Ismaila shall be sent to St. Petersburgh, on 
my return to Berenzoff. The necessary papers 
shall be forwarded through a surer hand.” The 
niece of the man who some ten minutes—more 
or less—since, had been Starost of Yerkowa, 
would have bent towards him, kissing the 
ground at his feet, had he not restrained her 
thankfulness with a loftily grand action. Draw- 
ing her toward him, he continued, speaking 
slowly and sternly—as it might have appeared 
to all except Sapichy, whose suspicions, ex- 
pressed on their journey, upon this side of Yer- 
kowa, to the French noble, his manner ap- 
peared to confirm—“‘ hear me, Monsieur de 
Chateaupers, son of my old friend! this child, 
Fiodorowna the niece of Mailowitz, is now 
your property. I and you, both, know that 
under the laws of France she cannot remain 
so. You are aware as I am,.that, there, this 
property is but a thing of name, and that your 
peasant is as our serf. As you treat her, so 
may the Mighty One déal with you when you 
quit this life. Leave her not, when your will 
is tired of her, or may He leave you, then. I 
gave her to you, because He and my Catharine 
chose that I should. She is in your and His 
hands,” 

For the first time, the girl, who had partially 
comprehended the words of Ivan Dimitry, cast 
a perplexed and mournful look upon De Cha- 
teaupers, as the Boyard pushed her toward 
him. Tears stood in her eyes. She loved the 
Frenchman. Could the time ever come in 
which he should cease to care for her? 

“ Fear not—Boyard !” 

The words of the Frenchman rung bravely 
and cheerily. Her face cleared as she heard 
them. 

“The young readily forget that which has 
loved them—son of Eugene !” 

“ Not, if it be securely bound to them.” 

Sapichy bent forward. His lip curled. He 
knew, or, at any rate, suspected what was 
coming. 

“You are talking in riddles—boy ! 
it that you mean ?” 

* Not—when it is the heart of a wife.” 

Fiodorowna heard him. 

The girl had partially understood the words 
of old Dimitry, and had marveled at their 
strangely unwonted kindness with regard to 
herself. But this seemed an even more 
astounding marvel. That this young’ man— 
her master, the equal of her former master— 
the morning star which had recently risen upon 
her life—the god of her idolatry, should think 
of wedding with her, a serf, and nothing but a 
serf, seemed impossible. 

So—let it be candidly confessed—it also did 
to Mailowitz. 

The Boyard and his astute son-in-law, alone, 
believed it possible that he mesnt what he 
said. 

“He is an idiot "—thought Sapichy to him- 
self. 
It is certain that—absolutely—he cared very 
little whether his late principal married the 
girlor not. But it must be owned that he had 
begun to like De Chateaupers, and thought 
over the matter with a tolerably keen commis- 
eration for his folly. Nevertheless, he diverted 
this pity from its subject, by scanning Ivan 
Dimitry closely. He was anxious to precise his 
knowledge respecting his suspicion, While he 
was endeavoring to do so, the old man spoke 

in. 

“Do you really mean this ?” 

*“* Why should I not ?” 

“T ask you—Henri de Chateaupers ! a plain 
question.” 

“Three times has ‘Fiodorowna saved my 
life.” 

‘* And each time”—scornfully observed Dol- 
gorouki—“ the hole in your heart has broad- 
ened and deepened.” 

The face of the French man flushed redly, but 
he continued, “ Until some two hours since, I 
doubted whether—being such as I am—I truly 
desired to wed her.” The black eyes of the 
Boyard peered curiously into his face. 

“Tyan Dimitry! I doubt that no more.” 

As he said this, the girl scarcely compre- 
hended what he meant. . 

Then—as with a tender, but strong embrace, 
he drew her toward him—the overwrought 
frame gave way. Strong, hale and healthy as 
she had been but a few weeks since, when he 
had first seen her—the past trouble and suffer- 
ing, her wounded arm, the excitement of the 
preceding night, the scene she had so recently 
assisted in, together with the overpowering joy 
which at present burst upon and flooded her 
her every sense, combined to render her totally 
unconscious. 

She fell forward upon his bosom. 

“* Anna Vasiliwitch ! the girl bas fainted.” 

Dolgorouki’s rapidity of perception was cer- 
tainly more than wonderful. 

Although he had been examining his father- 
in-law critically enough, as a shrewd though 
keenly-disappointed man might do, he was the 
first to notice the condition of Fiodorowna. 
With a warning cry, he had commanded the 
assistance of the daughter of Vasili. 

Henri de Chateaupers had borne the sense- 
less body of the serf, he had announced his de- 
termination of wedding, to the foot of the 
stairs. With a quick readiness of thought and 
action, for which few would have given the 
child credit, Anna Vasiliwitch had torn down 
the curtain of goat-skins which, on the arrival 
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of the Boyard, had concealed the pinioned form 
of Mailowitz, These she had laid upon the 
floor, and Fiodorowna was placed upon them, 
The girl attended to her. 

Even as she began to revive, Sapichy saw 
the old man turn his back upon the party, and 
pass through the door of the kabak into the 
outside gallery. 

Of course, even his sharp eyes could not fol- 
low his father-in-law, unless his body had taken 
the risk of being piloted by them. But the 
Doyard might not care to be watched so nar- 
rowly, even by so near aconnection. And yet, 
he could have sworn that, before this, he had 
seen the lips of the old man move. Nay! he 
would have affirmed—such an affirmation might 
not have been worth much in a modern law 
court—that he saw the words which he did not 
hear. These were— 

“St. Paul be thanked that the girl goes, even 
if the devil has robbed him and me of my 
son.” 

This fancy might comfort Dimitry. Truth 
must, however, be told. It was by no means 
gratifying to the feelings of Sapichy Dolgo- 
rouki. He would have rather wished—what 
shall be said? Nothing—save that the wishes 
of the amiable Russian courtier, with regard to 
Paul Dimitry, were by ro means fraternally 
loving. 

Some half hour had passed, during which, 
Ivan Dimitry stood leaning over the railings of 
the wooden gallery, lost in his lonely brood- 
ings. 

No one addressed him. 

Neither Podatchky, nor either of the three 
serfs who had accompanied him to Potzeck, 
had dismounted. Like four statues — horse 
and man—they remained in front of the tavern 
awaiting his orders. 

At length, Monsieur de Chateaupers, accom- 
panied by the Russian count, emerged from the 
apartment upon the principal floor of the tav- 
ern, and joined him. 

* Tvan Dimitry !” 

It was the Frenchman who spoke. 

The Boyard started at the words, as if he 
had been stung by an adder. He did not turn. 

“T hear.” 

“T have come to repeat my thanks.” 

* For what 7” 

This question was so bitterly and cynically 
framed, that the young man drew back. He 
had been wounded to the quick. What he next 
said was couched in a loftier tone. 

“T had thought—Boyard, that your great 
and passing kindness——” 

“Was forced from me.” 

“ And that your justice a 

Tore my soul.” 

‘*Fear not—my father !” ejaculated Sapichy, 
sharply. ‘“‘ Wounded feeling is like scratched 
skin. Both heal, so you give them time.” 

At once the old man turned round upon him. 
His cheeks were pinched—apparently seamed 
and streaked with tears, for his dark eyes were 
still wet. Yet, for the moment, they flashed 
savagely with an angry fire. Then, shaking 
his rough, white locks, the flame of his mo- 
mentary wrath died out in a grave sadness. 

‘You and Catharine have, yet—no child.” 

He waved his hand for them to leave him. 

The French gentleman felt the old man’s re- 
pressed anguish. Taking the previously lifted 
hand, which had fallen at the Boyard’s side, he 
raised it, with a quiet reverence, to his lips. 

As he re-entered the tavern, Sapichy Dolgo- 
rouki descended the stairs leading to the street. 

In a brief space, under the count’s eyes, the 
droschky had its cattle harnessed to it, and 
was drawn out and waiting below. Starbeam 
and his own Tartar horse had also been saddled. 
Alexowitch and the two Cossacks were already 
mounted. 

“Are you coming—Monsieur te Comte !” 
shouted the Russian.” 

De Chateaupers and the Moujik appeared at 
the door of the kabak. They were bearing the 
form of Fiodorowna. Suffering from the ex- 
citement and danger of the last few days, in 
spite of her: present weakness, her blue eyes 
were timidly fixed upon those of her former 
master. These seemed glazed and dead. They 
noticed neither her, nor those who bore her. 

Anna Vasiliwitch and Mailowitz followed 
them as they descended to the street. 

After the wounded girl had been placed in 
the carriage, and had been attended to by the 
daughter of Vasili, Mailowitz was commanded 
by the young Frenchman to enter it. 

Sapichy had forgotten that another member 
was added to their party. As he heard the 
order given, he raised his brows, but said no- 
thing. 

‘* Where is your father ?” 

This question was addressed to Anna, by 
Monsieur de Chateaupers. 

When a whining voice responded —“ here, 
your Excellency !” and the crimson nose of the 
ex-domiciled landlord emerged from under the 
steps of the house, as the red moon from a 
cloud, the rage of Sapichy Dolgorouki at Jast 
found tongue. 

Let the loser pay the stakes "—he roared— 
“and thank the saints, they are no heavier.” 

Plunging his spurs, with an even more vin- 
dictive curse, in his horse, he galloped off, fol- 
lowed by the droschky and the Cossacks, who 
ordinarily preceded him. 

It was, it may frankly be averred, with a 
somewhat scant appreciation for such a very 
Tartar mode of avenging a grievance and evad- 
ing a tavern bill, that the Parisian gentleman 
scrupulously settled the claim of the landlord. 
So handsomely, indeed, did he do this, that the 
red nose bloomed upon him in its delight, like 
a tropical cactus, and, in his anxiety to kiss the 
feet of his “‘ honorably honest Excellency,” its 
owner fell between the fore and hind legs of 
Starbeam, and, but for the timely assistance of 
his daughter, might possibly have left that little 
maiden prematurely and totally orphaned. 

She, however, drew him back, as Monsieur 
de Chateaupers, followed by the serfs of Wol- 
inski, rode after the carriage. 

Evening was already shadowing the western 





sky, and the sloping beams of t'c sun fell 
along the front of the kabak, as the Frenchman 
turned for a single moment, when he rejoined 
his party. ’ 

Its broad and yellow light fell upon the white 
hair and dark eyes of the Boyard, who was 
still standing where he had left him. His form 
seemed to have remained perfectly motionless. 
Distance obliterated from that aged but male 
head all of the wildly evil and flerce hatred 
which had distorted its lines, but a short space 
previous of the time that was now to be counted 
with the buried years, Perchance, that evil 
and hate had quenched out. As the young 
man reverted his glance, it appeared to him, 
that it rested upon the features of an un- 
throned monarch counting the losses of the 
battle-fleld on which he had squandered his 
throne. 

“Farewell, Ivan Dimitry—for ever!” he 
murmured, sadly. “There may be many bet- 
ter men than thou art in this world we move 
in, but, assuredly, there are many more, far 
worse ” 

He was not aware that his words were over- 
heard. 

“The worm in the old stem rots the new 
fruit "—ejaculated Dolgorouki. 

For the moment, the Russian had evidently 
forgotten that Catharine née Dimitry—his wife 
—had grown and ripened upon the same hale 
and lusty stem which had produced Paul. 

His companion noticed this fact, but did not 
remark upon it. He had bent his head by the 
side of the droschky in which Fiodorowna was 
seated. With a tenderly passionate accent, he 
was speaking to her, as the first true and holy 
love of the heart alone can speak. 

The tremulous sob of the serf’s engrossing 
and well-nigp delirious Joy was all that an- 
swered him, 

Sapichy had again recovered his usnal 
equanimity of manner, as he rode contemptu- 
ously along into the growing shadows of the 
night. 


CHAPTER XXI.—GOING THE WRONG WAY—A MES- 
ALLIANCE—DISCOUNTING GRATITUDE AND LOVE 
—THE “SAVOIR-FAIRE” OF A GENTLEMAN—A 
CLOSED VOLUME—WOMAN’S VIRTUE — THE 
GIRL’S LOVE—PASSION—THE FLESH AND THE 
DEVIL—A FIRST LESSON. 


INTELLIGENCE of the return to St. Peters- 
burgh of Monsieur de Chateaupers had been 
received by Wolinski. It told him, however, 
little else. He had simply heard, by a courier 
from Sapichy, that there had been—* a little dif- 
ficulty in the family,” the Russian called it— 
and that the Frenchman had quitted Berenzoff. 

The letter that Henri de Chateaupers had 
forwarded him, had never come to hand. 

Whether Dolgorouki had managed that it 
should miscarry—what object could he have 
had in effecting this ?—it would be impossible 
to say. Suffice it, that wher his friend ar- 
rived, Wolinski had not the slightest idea of 
receiving his intended bride. 

It was a few brief words, muttered in his ear, 
that the son-in-law of the Boyard addressed 
him. 

“ Count! our friend is going the wrong way. 
Do what you can, with him. I give him up.” 

Having said this, and interchanged a cor- 
dial greeting with his political acquaintance, 
Sapichy Dolgorouki bowed his “ Farewell,” and 
retired to his own dwelling. 

It was, it must be admitted, with consider- 
able difficulty that the Parisian made the Count 
Wolinski comprehend his views with regard to 
Fiodorowna. It must be remembered that the 
friend of Henri de Chateaupers was not only a 
nobleman, but a Russian. In his eyes, such a 
marriage as that which the Frenchman pro- 
posed to consummate was not merely a mesal- 
liance, but an absurdity. 

% Are you really aware what you are propos- 
ing to do ?” Wolinski inquired, gravely. 

“ Perfectly.” 

* You know, then, that she is——” 

“ A serf.” 

“ And must be one, until——” 

“T beg that you will say no more—Wolinsk!.” 

“ Why not?” 

** She has saved my life "—replied the young 
man—“ three times.” 

* But is only a——” 

‘¢ Serf!” said De Chateaupers. 
ters it? You have said it, and I grant it. 
a few days she will be so no more.” 

** So soon ?” 

“That I may not have time—Wolinski, like 
a Jew, to discount my gratitude and my love.” 

His Russian friend saw that he was in ear- 
nest. He turned to the girl, and looked seri- 
ously into her face. The blue eyes of Fiodo- 
rowna, which had been fixed upon his during 
the whole of the previous conversation, which 
took place in the hall of Wolinski’s palace, 
lowered, and vailed themselves under his calm 
and scrutinizing glance. She would have blush- 
ed beneath that look in very shame, had she not 
been acquainted with the way in which a Rus- 
sian master might, at times, scrutinize the 
countenance of a serf. Steadily and critically 
Wolinski perused her. Then, he extended his 
hand to her, with the grace and suavity ofa 
great nobleman. a 

“ Mademoiselle !” he said—“permit me to 
congratnlate you on your approaching mar- 
riage. Allow me to conduct you to the Count- 
ess Wolinski.” 

The serf would have almost fallen. Her 
head seemed whirling round with her stupefac- 
tion. Totteringly, she extende@her one unin- 
jured hand, and caught, with a trembling 
grasp, the arm of Monsieur de Chateaupers. 

“ Pardon me—mademoiselle !” said Wolinski, 
without seeming to notice her bewilderment. 
“ As it appears to me, I, alone, have the right 
to present you to my wife.” 

It was with a profound bow that the French 
gentleman testified his thankfulness. 

And, indeed, it was no common gratitude 
that he felt bound to own to himself, when he 
saw the fair serf presented to the Countess 
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Wolinski, as hisproposed bride, by her husband. 
Fiodorowna was dressed in the garments which 
she had worn when the son of Boyard Dimitry 
had dragged her before his father, in his in- 
sane desire to possess her. Attired like a 
great lady, was the wife of his friend. For one 
moment, he felt that he was committing a folly. 
Then, as Nathalie Wolinski bent and pressed 
her brow, kindly and tenderly, he remembered 
how much he owed the girl. His life! three 
times! And should he not pay her for it? 
With a reverence almost as lowly as Fiodo- 
rowna’s had been, he bent over the hand of the 
counte:s, 

It was noon on the next day before he again 
saw her—his own serf. Such she was, now. 

In the meantime, he had a serious conversa- 
tion with Wolinski. 

The Russian had accepted his determination 
with the savoir faire of a true gentleman. He, 
however, thought it necessary to warn him. 
After listening, upon the night of his arrival, to 
the long account given by Henri de Chateau- 
pers of all that had passed, both at Berenzoff 
and Potzeck, he spoke to him in, an almost 
paternal, if worldly, manner, for he possessed 
at least twenty years the advantage of him—if, 
indeed, it can be called an advantage—in point 
of age. 

* You know ”—he said—‘ what you are 
about to do. Ihave not the slightest wish to 
argue with you against your will. After intro- 
ducing Fiodorowna as your intended bride to 
Nathalie Andrewna—my wife ”—he added, with 
a certain degree of pride—* how can or should 
I say anything? But, remember, the Dimitrys 
are an ugly race. What one of them has once 
thought of, he never forgets.” 

De Chateaupers shrugged his shoulders. 

** Would you have me tear Paul ?” 

“No! But—remember him.” 

“ He has been banished by the Boyard from 
his home.” 

‘** And may, therefore, be nearer you.” 

With a lordly contempt, the young man ele- 
vated his brows. 

“ What would you have of me ?” he inguired. 
“He goes where he will. My hand can protect 
my head.” 

“Very probably,” said Wolinski. 
have a care.” 

Neither of them bad then the slightest idea 
of, or against what, such a care should be. The 
future is a closed book to the eyes of the most 
cunning. 

When the French nobleman again saw Fiodo- 
rowna—it has already been mentioned, that this 
was on the noon of the day immediately suc- 
ceeding his arrival at St. Petersburg—it must 
be granted he was literally astonished at the 
change which manifested itself in her appear- 
ance. 

Is this the same Fiodorowna”— asked Na- 
thalie Wolinski—*‘ that you, yesterday, gave 
me ?” 

“*T doubt”—he responded—“if Catharine 
Dolgorouki would know her, now.” 

“ Yet—the master does.” 

Yes! He knewher. As he saw the passion- 
ately liquid light swimming in her lustrious blue 
eyes—the changeably peach-like flush on those 
warm young cheeks—the whole of that beauty 
burst again upon his memory. His soul again 
saw it. There were the bare shoulder—out- 
stretched and snowy arm—exposed and pant- 
ing bosom, flung upon the struggling form of 
her uncle, when, with the long sharp knife 
driven to its hilt in the bed beside him, Henri 
de Chateaupers had started from his sleep, to 
see Sapichy Dolgorouki grappling with the 
would-be assassin. But—how changed ! 

The golden hair was drawn back in natural 
waves from the broad fair brow. Its rebellious 
curls, as well as the girl’s own quiet stubborn- 
ness apd the Countess Wolinski’s good taste, 
had dispensed with the curling tongs and pow- 
dering-puff of the fashionable hairdresser. Al- 
though, still simply robed, her attire was no 
longer that of a peasant. Round her figure, fell 
the flowing skirts of a lady of the period. 

Her wounded arm had been attended to by 
the family surgeon of Wolinski. This, the 
Frenchman had insisted upon. The doctor had 


“ Yet— 


gravely pronounced the scarred limb in a fair 


way of healing. 

“Tt had been "—he observed—“ far from un- 
skillfully bound up, by that nobly-born and cul- 
tivated lady, the Countess Wolinski.” 

What he might have said, supposing Fiodo- 
rowna had allowed Anna Vasiliwitch to inter- 
fere with the medical craft of Catharine Dol- 
gorouki, needs not here be discussed. She was 
simply a peasant. But, as for the countess—she 
was not only the daughter of one of the most 
powerful and wealthy Boyard’s in all Russia, 
but the wife of the cousin of Prince Dolgorouki. 
Had he been called upon, through any insufii- 
cience of skill upon her part, to have amputated 
the arm of the intended bride of Monsieur de 
Chateaupers, he would doubtless have done so 
with the most intense regret, but without in 
the slightest manner impugning the knowledge 
or treatment of the great lady. As it happened 
that the wound was simply a flesh one, and had 
been well and at once looked to by Catharine, 
he was not called upon, in this case, to strain 
his conscience, 

The marriage was arranged by the young 
Frenchman, to take place as soon as possible, 

It was his wish to prevent any subsequent 
chance of hesitation, upon his own part, so 
thoroughly and keenly was he aware of all he 
was about to sacrifice to the love which mas- 
tered him, 

This knowledge he concealed from Fiodo- 
rowna. 

Perchance, he did so wisely. Had the girl 
known exactly what he saw—had she been 
really conscious of the way in which Wolinski 
looked at her marriage with him—could she 
have felt that which had passed through the 
mind of her former mistress, when she had 
thrown her into his hands, she would have posi- 
tively and conclusively renounced the hope 
which now filled her life and her being with its 
almost boundless Joy. 








Whatever that anticipated happiness might 
have been, she would have renounced it. 

Education had not taught her to measure 
female virtue, by a close scale. 

To her, Henri de Chateaupers stood, as it were, 
upon another plane from herself. 

So, it is true did Paul Dimitry. 

Yes! But she did not-and could not love 
him. 

She would have given everything—her pres- 
ent and her future—to the one. He had only 
to ask her. To the other, she could give no- 
thing. He might, had his father and Catharine 
so willed it, have taken her body. Even that 
would have depended on her courage. 

It would but have been one jump into dark- 
ness or another world, which was required to 
avoid it. 

Such a leap had already presented itself to 
her brooding loathing for the man, more than 
once. 

Possibly—nay ! certainly, the French noble- 
man knew nothing of the trooping thoughts 
which had, since the day on which she first 
saved him from making an unpoetic and in- 
glorious exit from life, gradually engrossed her 
mind, Haply, had he known them, he might 
—but, no! although his love was scarcely so 
unselfish or pure as hers, he could not forget 
the debt under which she had thrice laid him. 
The word “pure” is used with a full consci- 
ousness of its signification. As far as her know- 
ledge went, her love was as pure and clean as 
that of the most spotless maid whose bridal 
vows are to make her a happy wife. She might 
have given it to him without imposing any tie, 
in exchange for its wealth, because her renun- 
ciation of self would have been too perfect and 
too ignorant of what, that which man calls 
“ virtue” in woman, really is. 

As it was, the eternal—although too often 
blind—Justice of Daily Life had taken her cause 
into its own hands. 

It had counted up her ignorance and excel- 
lence together, and scored up the sum total, 
with a heavy balance in her favor, even at this 
period—a period, indeed, of the modern world, 
in which it rarely struck so fair an account. 

To Henri de Chateaupers, when he told her, 
that he should make her his wife, and leave St. 
Petersburg, as soon as the Boyard Dimitry per- 
formed his promise with regard to her aunt, 
Ismaila, she merely bowed her head, saying— 

**It must be as the master wills.” 

But for the marveling look of delight, which 
swam flushingly over her whole face—the un- 
mistakable light of love and faith which blazed 
from her wondering eyes as the falling lids 
drooped over them—the tenderly trembling 
gratefulness of her red lips as they felt the warm 
pressure of his, he might have fancied that the 
quiet humility of those words valled an uncon- 
scious or unsnswering heart. 

They were alone in the boudoir of the Coun- 
tess Wolinski when she utttered them. 

** Is it always to be, thus ” he asked. 

** What does the master mean ?” 

“Tt means that I am not your master ”—he 
sald, with a curious desire to probe the depths 
of the girl’s soul, which few lovers are free 
from, and which he may surely be pardoned 
for possessing. It means, that you are free to 
leave me if you do not love me.” 

**To leave you ?” 

He saw the anguish in her look, but was 
merciless, and continued. The truth is, he 
yearned for her once to give words to the love 
she had so often shown him. 

““Yes—child! Without love to answer that 
which we feel, what is life.” 

Falling on the ground before him, with the 
trembling grief on her face, tears broke from 
her eyes, and rolled down her cheeks—her very 
frame was convulsed by the intensity of her 
anguish, as her words poured forth from her 
lips as if nothing could stay them. 

“Must Fiodorowna do more, to make the 
master know that she loves him? He has filled 
her life. and her heart with his presence, As 
the sun calls up the wheat-blade from the earth, 
his smile awakens the joy in her whole being. 
As the storm buries the grass and the green 
leaves in the snow, so does his frown ice over 
her soul. Does he not know that I love him? 
I think of him, awake and asleep—when I pray, 
when I weep, when I laugh. He is to me, the 
world. I know nothing without, or abroad from 
him. He can take me, use me, or slay me as 
he wills. What am I but a thing of his, to be 
trodden into the earth if he chooses it? What 
can I say, to show him the truth of my heart? 
For him I have been willing to abandon all else 
—my young mistress, uncle and aunt, the trees 
and the fields I have known from childhood, 
every memory of past pleasure and past joy. 
Let my master listen to me—let him ask me all 
that he chooses.” 

He had raised her from her kneeling posi- 
tion, and drawn her upon his bosom on one 
of the Turkish divans, which were the only sit- 
ting appliances in the room, but had been un- 
able before to check the rushing fervor of her 
speech. As she said—“ let him ask me all that 
he chooses ”—he pushed her gently from him. 

“ Listen then—Fiodorowna !” 

It was with an imperative emphasis he spoke. 

“ Have I offended the master ?” 

“Do you not know—child! how I name 
you ?” 

* Fiodorowna "— 

“Yes! ‘my love,’ ‘my light,’ ‘my hope ?” 
It was with that marveling look of questioning 
wonder, which he had so often previously 
noticed, she now gazed up into his brave and 
clear face. “I tell you, once for all, that I am 
not your master. Such a name cannot exist 
where love is. Whena friend speaks to me, 
he calls me * De Chateaupers.’ To you, my name 
is ‘ Henri.’ ” 

“ Henri!” 

It was in a timid, frightened, and scarcely 
audible whisper that she breathed the word. 
But, as her lips formed it, a ray of the most 
intense and luminous love dilated those blue 
eyes of hers, which beamed upon his, like twin 
and living stars. 


“ Henri !” 

His name had gained in utterance. He might 
now hear it, plainly. Those eyes flashed into 
his with a swimming flame, that seemed to blind 
iim to everything but their own tender radiance. 

‘Henri! Henri! Henri!” 

Each time that the syllables had been formed 
_by her lips, they became more ‘distinct and pas- 
sionately loving. The limpid moisture of her 
joy suffused and softened the lustre of her eyes, 
as her rapture drew her closer to him. At last, 
their lips met in one of those softly enduring 
kisses whose delight at the moment in which it 
is felt, seems to be measurable only with a life- 
time. 

How long they may have sat thus—who can 
tell ”” 

It was perhaps lucky for their moral future, 
that the voice of the Countess Nathalie was 
heard in the adjoining apartment, beyond her 
boudior, speaking to Monsieur Martin, the varlet 
of Henri de Chateaupers. If not, the flesh and 
the devil might, possibly, all unintentionally of 
course, have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and over-balanced ali the good inten- 
tions of the French gentleman. 

Even, as Nathalie Andrewna entered the 
apartment, Fiodorowna endeavored to spring 
from the embrace of her future husband. Every 
inch of her skin was tingling, as her cheeks 
were all ablaze with her shame. 

De Chateaupers would not permit her to 
evade the detection she feared. 

While the girl consequently concealed her 
burning countenance upon his shoulder, and 
the countess could see the scarlet blood hotly 
flushing her ivory neck, he rose—with his arm 
twined around her waist—lifting her with him, 
and said— 

“You see, Madame la Comtesse, that I have 
been giving Fiodorowna her first lesson.” 

** What is it ?” she asked. 

* Not to call me ‘ master.’ ” 

It was a curiously mocking smile that 
wreathed the lady’s ripe lip, as she heard his 
answer. 

%“ Mon pauvre jeune homme !” she sald—* it 
was avery needless trouble. She would have 
learnt it easily enough as soon as she had ac- 
quired a right of property in you.” 

Her reply made the young man laugh. 

It had removed the slight shace of embar- 
rassment which even he, himself, had felt on 
the sudden entrance of their hostess. The girl, 
however, kept her face still buried on his 
shoulder. Even more deeply the intensely 
blazing flush still crimsoned the pure white 
skin of her shapely neck and shoulder. 








THE DEMOCRAT PONY EXPRESS 
WAGONS. 


Ovr city has been enlivened and sensational- 
ized a few days past by the appearance, on the 
streets and avenues, and on Printing-House 
Square in front of the publication office of the 
Democrat, of a system of express wagons, or- 
ganized by Mr. C. P. Sykes, for the prompt de- 
livery and distribution of the various editions 
of the Democrat (price one cent), in all parts of 
the city. This superb turn-out consists of a 
series of elegantly finished Pony Express 
Wagons, covered and ornamented with appro- 
priate devices. 

The running-work is red, and the bodies 
white and blue, with ornamental panels, gold 
striping and lettering—the Jatter shaded with 
red. On the panel beneath the seat is a shield 
bearing the national colors, in front of ‘which 
lie a pen and sword linked together with a 
wreath. On a scroll below, is the motto, 
“Either for my country.” In the background 
is the sun bearing the word ‘ Democracy.” 
The upper panel on each side has a picture of 
ten figures, representing a workshop scene. 
One man is sitting on a bench reading a Demo- 
crat, and others are looking over his shoulder 
and listening. A newsboy is going on through 
the shop, and men are seen laying aside work, 
hunting for money, and reaching for papers. 
The scene is finely executed, and is a work of 
art worthy of a careful examination. On the 
lower panel are the words, “‘ New York Demo- 
crat,” and on the rear, ‘* Pomeroy’s Democrat.” 

Mr. Sykes has, in connection with these 
wagons, organized an army of newsboys, fur- 
nishing each of them with a uniform and a red 
cap in shape of a “Brick.” Our illustrations 
represent the Democrat express system of de- 
livery and distribution in full operation, as it 
appears every day (Sundays excepted), start- 
ing with the “ first edition,” at precisely twelve 
o’clock, from Printing-House Square. They re- 
present the receiving of the papers at the office, 
their delivery at the various depots along the 
avenues ; and altogether present a lively and 
life-like novelty introduced into our city life. 
Horses, harness, and drivers are all of the first- 
class, and do credit to “Brick” Pomeroy and 
all concerned, as an example of intelligent and 
spirited enterprise. These illustrations are from 
instantaneous photographs taken by the camera 
in Frank Leslie’s traveling Photographing 
Van—one of the most complete and perfecily 
designed and constructed pieces of art-appara- 
tus ever seen—and one which gives the finish- 
ing touch to the essential appliances necessary 
for the prompt and efficient production of the 
modern American Illustrated Newspaper, which, 
to be a newspaper in any proper sense, must 
present current events taken as they appear on 
the spot, instead of depending upon second- 
hand copies of cuts from foreign illustrated 
journals, to save the necessary expense of pro- 
curing first-rate work done by American artists 
here. 

Under Mr. Pomeroy’s present arrangements, 
the Democrat is increasing its daily circulation 
at the rate of 2,000 copies per week ; while the 
Weekly Democrat was never before so prosper- 
ous in all respects as at present, being crowded 
with more advertisements than is desirableto 
insert—as we are authoratively assured—and 





its reading-matter is admirably varied, instruc- 
tive and interesting. 


NEWS BREVITIES. 
A sixoina dog delights Minnesota, 
Tom Tums is astonishing Australia 
Emie Ouivier is an enthusiastic violinist. 


Tue popular wedding day in San Francisco 
is Friday. P ¢ ies . 


Froripa planters are experimenting with 
short cotton, 


Pxince Atrrep has had his pocket picked 
of £1,500 in India. 


Tnere are said to be but two thousand poly- 
gamous Mormons. 


A woman in Hudson, this State, has been 
arrested 956 times, 


Mancuester, N. H., has forbidden smoking 
in its streets on Sunday. 


Tuey have organized a society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals in Petaluma, Cal. 


Over one hundred young ladies are esti- 
mated to be at present studying law in this country. 


Seven merchants, all doing business on the 
same street, were lost in the steamer City of Boston. 


Tue Savannah fishermen have this season 
shipped 75,000 white shad, most of them to the North. 


Tury are boasting of a septuagenarian in 
Ohio who has kept a diary in verse for the past fifty 
years. 

A Nevapa judge , the other day, fined him- 
self $5 for being late—probably for the benefit of the 
court. 


Tue biggest shoes for women made in the 
1 ge market go to Utah; the smallest to 
avana. 


A Nattonat Bee-Keepers’ Convention is 
called, to be held at Indianapolis on the 10th and llth 
of August. 

Tse Norwegians in Chicago have organ- 
ized a “ Wormslandspolska Society.” Hurrahyankee- 
doodlebegorrah ! 


A PirrspurcH paper reports that a funeral 
procession in that city “attracted great attention on 
the route to the cemetery.” 


Mrs. Carotine Nett, another justice of the 
peace, has been sworn into office‘at Point of R ocks 
Sweetwater County, Wyoming Territory. 


AN unpublished manuscript volume of 
Madame de Stiiel has been discovered at Geneva, and 
it will soon be brought out by a Paris publisher. 


Tue announcement of Boston’s second mu- 
sical jubilee is now said to have been premature, and 
the mourners go about the streets disconsolate. 


Tur New Orleans “ Fionyane ” reiterates 
its advice to the planters to sell their cotton only for 
= : one Ge Selma, Ala., “Times and Messenger” 
indorses 


Bostontans suggest a grand tea party on 
the centennial anniversary of the day on which the 
tea was thrown overboard, to which all native-born 
Bostonians shall be invited. 


A MOVEMENT is in progress at Washington 
for the removal of the Naval Academy from Annapo- 
lis to New London. It is said that Secretary Robeson 
favors the removal of the academy from Annapolis. 


A marpen lady, ninety-three years old, ap- 
peared as defendant in a Massachusetts Court, a few 
days ago, and when it was decided that she must pay 
@ servant $11.59, claimed as wages due, seemed not 
at all disconcerted. 


Tue San Francisco “Alta” notes, with 
pleasure, the fact that the influence of the Pacific Rail- 
Pectho coast, carrying away more than f Broughh to 

coas' away more 
now actively in its favor. a 


An enterprising ex-town clerk in Florida is 
selling m dating them back to when 
he was auth to in that capacity. An 
couple was married last week, and the license, for 
w SS ee eee ne 
in October, . 


Tae Boston national banks will pay, on 


the Ist of A: semi-annual dividends amoun to 
$2,396,500, it $2,259,000 in October, 1869. is- 
aneous dividends will incrgase the amount to be 


paid out in that city next month to over $4,250,000 
of which $135,538 will be in gold. ee 


Tue “ Deaf Mute Advance,” of Jackson- 
ville, Tl,, re a singular instance of a man who had 
been blind, but on recovering his sight became deaf 
and dumb. As soon as he recovered his speech and 
hearing, he became blind again. Both transitions 
were attended with acute neuralgia. 

Two Marne boys, thirteen and eleven years 
saved their father’s life, when a tree fell and 
crushed him to the earth, by d a treuch under 
him. They knew he a not live until they came 
back, should they run for assistance, and the tree wae 
too heavy for them to lift with levers. 


A sit has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of California provi that the students of the 
University of California be o ized into a mil- 
itary body, supplied with arms, munitions and equip- 
ments by the state, drilled by a military instructor 
and euppties with officers appointed from their own 
number by the faculty. 


of 








LIEUT.-COM. STEWART AND EN- 


SIGN COPP, 
OF THE ILL-FATED STEAMER ONEIDA. 


Tae loss of the United States war-steamer 
Oneida was of such a lamentable character that 
the public, both in this and other countries, 
will be gratified with the publication of any 
reliable intelligence regarding those noble 
sailors who met a fearful death, intensified by 
the sight of the rapidly receding Bombay, 
whose officers were deaf to all entreaties for 
assistance. The daily papers have given full 
tribute to the memory of these brave men, and, 
while joining heartily in all expression of sym- 
pathy and regret, we take pleasure in present- 
ing portraits of two officers who sank with 
their ship, rather than leave their post of duty. 

Of William F. Stewart—son of the Hon. An- 
drew Stewart, of Uniontown, Pa.— Lieutenant- 
Commander United States Navy, and Executive 
Officer of the Oneida, much could be written 
without detracting an iota from strict truth. 
He was of splendid physique, the very model of 
a thorough sailor, a true gentleman, and brave, 
even to death. His young life was certainly a 
most eventful one, and closed in a manner 





which, while calling forth the severest grief, 
prored that the compliments passed upon him 
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THE LATE WILLIAM F. STEWART. LIEUT.-COMMANDER, U. 8. N., 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER U. 8S. 8S, ONEIDA.—SEE PAGE 75. 


by superior officers 
were never matters of 
common courtesy. 

At the early age of 
twenty years, when in 
the Naval Academy, he 
was placed in com- 
mand of all tlie mid- 
shipmen. When threat- 
ened by an attack of 
the enemy, in 1861, 
Commodore Blake, Su- 
perintendent of the 
Academy, then said of 
him, ina letter: “ From 
what I saw of Midship- 
man Stewart on that 
occasion, I would have 
more confidence = in 
him, in moments of 
difficulty and danger, 
than any graduate that 
ever passed through 
this institution.” 

On the night of Octo- 
ber 11th, 1861, Midship- 
man Stewart was in 
command of some vo- 
lunteer sailors, who en- 
gaged to destroy a rebel 
ship lying in - Chesa- 
peake Bay, near Dum- 
phries. In referring to 
this expedition, his com- 
mander, Harrell, of the 
steamer Union, writes, 
that “Midshipman 
Stewart commanded the 
launch on the occasion 
of burning the rebel 
ship on the Quantico, 
under circumstances 


of great personal haz- 
ard; and Iam happy 
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to add, that his coolness and general bearing on that occasion 
affords unmistakable evidence of future usefulness wherever his 
country may choose to call him.” This gallant achievement was 
also complimented by the Navy Department, in a letter of thanks 
from the Secretary, of October 12, 1861, and also by a resolution of 
the thanks of Congress, introduced in the United States Senate. 

When urged by his parents to resign, with his three brothers, 
when the war was over, his magnanimous reply was: “No. They 
can resign with honor I cannot. My country has educated me. 
I owe her a debt of service, and must pay it;” and nobly, indeed, 
did he pay every indebtedness. 

When the fatal collision of the Oneida and Bombay occurred, 
Lieutenant-Commander Stewart was standing on the bridge of his 
ship. He immediately hailed the Bombay with, “ Ship, ahoy !— 
stand by !—you’ve cut us down!” But the Bombay steamed on. 
He again shouted, ‘‘Ship, ahoy! For God’s sake, stand by us! 
You've cut us in two!” Still the assailant continued on her course 
toward Yokohama, Japan. With nen Adams, he then went 
below, forced the doors of the e, got cartridges, loaded and 
fired a gun three times, and was §n the act of loadthg the fourth 
time, when the ship had sunk so far astern, that the rifie-gun at the 
bow fell over and killed his companion. Being on the sick list, 
he was urged to go into the cutter; but he indignantly replied, 
““No; my duty is here—not in the boat!” and sank beneath the 
waters, at his post. 

Immediately on receipt of the news of his loss, Admiral Blake, 
in a letter of condolence, wrote to his father: “In the death of 
this gallant and estimable young officer, all who knew him feel that 
the country, and the Navy in particular, has sustained a great loss.” 

To this testimony of his bravery is added that of Commodore 
Preble, U.S.N: ‘‘I knew Mr. Stewart well. He was the executive 
officer of the St. Louis, under my command, for more than two 
years, and I can truthfully bear witness that there was not a braver 
or more gentlemanly and correct officer in the service. He was 
one of the coolest and most self-possessed of men in times of diffi- 
culty, danger, and excitement.” 

Charles A. Copp, Ensign of the Oneida, though one of the 
youngest sailors who were lost, gave evidence of as great bravery 
asany. He wasa native of Troy, N. Y , and was in the twenty- 
third year of his age. He entered the United States Navy as an 
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THE LATE CHARLES A. COPP, ENSIGN, U. & N., LOST ON 
THE ONEIDA.—SEE PAGx 75. 


enlisted boy in the early 

part of the rebellion, 

a HH} r and first saw active 
\ Hl ee Heenan aa service. in the fleet 
ants i blockading the port of 


————— Charleston, 8. C. While 


4 on the Monad- 

he received an 
ao ntment to the 
United States Naval 
Academy ; and it was 
only through the re- 
quests, almost de- 
mands, of his superior 
officers—who saw in 
him qualities that went 
to make up a brave 
and scientific seaman— 
that he finally accepted 
it. 

While at the Acad- 
emy, he became noted 
for his close application 
to study — particularly 
mathematics—his skill 
as a swordsman, and 
his fondness for healthy 
exercise. He gradu- 
ated in June, 1868, and 








in. October reported 
to Admiral Rowan, of 
the Asiatic Squadron. 
He served on the flag- 
ship Delaware one year, 
and was then trans- 
ferred to the Idaho. 

His officers, on many 
occasions, spoke in 
warm terms of his char- 
acter as & seaman, and 
invariably predicted a 
high rank for him, 
should his Iife be 
spared, 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tae banns Spain forbids —Cubans. 
Tue science of sorrow—Sighcology. 
Tue Woman Movement—Flirting. 
Vorces of the night—Crying babies. 
Hvusu-monex—The price of the family cradle. 
—e for a deaf person—‘‘Come Back to 


Tue Roman Catholic Collect —St. Peter’s 
Pence. 


—— 


Pe new name for weaning babies—Bottle- 
ps. 


Waar is the worth of woman ?—Double-you, 
6 man! 


CounTEr-rre1tants — People who examine 
the whole stock, and buy nothing. 


Popunar h with the heirs of Anneke 
Jans—*“ When I can read my title clear.”’ 


How many apples did our first parents eat in 
the Garden of Eden?—Eve 8 and Adam 2, 


Ir your sister fell into a well, why couldn't 
you rescue her? Because you can’t be a brother and 
a-sist-her, too. 


Punrrr eloquence in the Quaker district in 
Philadelphia is considered to be “ dead silence aggra- 
vated by an occasional groan.” 


A uTTLe boy couldn’t remember the text 
exactly, but thought it was “‘ something about a hawk 
between two pigeons.” It was, “‘Why halt ye be- 
tween two opinions.” 


Ir was said of a very handsome woman 
whose feet were immense: “She’s very pretty, but 
she upsets completely the ordinary system of measure- 
ment by proving that two feet make a yard. 


Spraxrne of a recent gale in the vicinity of 
White Pine, Nevada, one miner remarked: “ Why, 
it’s a reg’lar typhoid ;’’ whereupon a comrade patron- 
izingly.remarked to the bystanders, * He’s an igno- 
rant cuss ; he means tycoon |” 


**Do mean to challenge the jury?” 
whispered a lawyer to his Irish client. ‘Yis, be 
jabers,” was the answer, ‘‘if they don’t acquit me, I 
mean to challenge every spaipeen of ’em ; I wants ye 
to give ’em all a hint of it, too.”’ 

ing toa 


Aw inebriated man was found clingin 
fence, looking helplessly at a neighboring row of 
shade-trees, “ Halloa,” said a friend that came up, 
“ what's the matter, Jake?’ “ Darn it,” responded 
Jacob, ‘‘ that procession’s never goin’ to git past.” 


A BADLY banged-ap Bmezelé-Istender, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry, . ere have you been ?”’ said, 
“Down to Mrs. Mulrooney’s wake; an illigant time 
we had of it. Fourteen fights in fifteen minutes; 
only one whole nose in the house, and that belonged 
to the tay-kettle !”’ 


In Iowa a merchant sent a dunning letter to 
& man, replied by return mail: ‘‘You say you are 
holding to my note yet. That is all right—perfectly 
right. Just keep holding on to it, and if you find 
age ws slipping, spit on them and try 

ours, affectionately.” 


EPIGRAM. 


Txoven College Bills, like melting snow, 
Are of a binding nature, 
In these the Pater—not the Sun— 
Becomes the liquidator. 
Tzacuer: “Boy at the foot of the class, 
spell admittance. 
Boy: “ A-d-m-i-t-t-a-n-c-e, admittance.” 
Teacher: ‘Give the definition.” 
Boy : “* Fifty cents, children half price; front seats 
reserved for ladies.” 


‘“‘THat’s a good gun of yours, s er, but 
Uncle Dave here has one that beats it.” “Ah! how 
far will it kill a hawk with No.6 shot?’ “I don’t use 
shot, or ball either,” answered Uncle Dave for him- 
self, “Then what do you use, Uncle Dave?” “I 
shoot salt altogether. I kill my game so far off with 
my gun, that, without salt, the game would spile be- 
Tore I could get it.” 

Bugiishmen, while riding in an om- 
nibus for the first time, was nonplussed at not finding 
@ conductor to whom he could pay the fare. His as- 
tonishment was increased by a respectable-looking 

hap him ten cents. He looked at the stam 
then at her, and han it back, said, with a polite 
bow, “I’m very much obliged to you, madam, for 
your kindness, but really, I’m not in want or need of 
charity just now.” 


A Lapy occupying a room—letter B—at a 
hotel in New York, wrote on the slate as follows: 
“ Wake letter B at seven ; and if letter B says ‘ Let 
her be,’ don’t let her be, nor let letter B be, because if 

let letter B be, letter B will be unable to let her 
ode to Mr. B——, who is to call at half-past ten.” 
The porter, a m better bootblack than orthogra- 
a we hay = studying the above all night, did not know 
whether to wake letter be or to “let her be.” 
My Rosa, from the latticed grove, 
me a sweet boquet of posies, 
as round my neck she clung, 
, ae sighed, 
“But kiss me ere I see the ” 
She did, “Oh, I prefer,” I cried, 
“Thy two lips to a dozen roses.” 


A cottEcE professor encouraged his geology 
class to collect specimens, and one — they deposited 
a piece of brick, streaked and stained, with their col- 
lection, thinking to impose upon the doctor. Taking 
up the — the professor remarked: “This is 
a piece 6f baryta from the Cheshire mines ;” holding 
up another, “ lece of feldspar from the 
portiand quarries, and this,’ coming to the brick, 
“i2 9 plece of impudence from some member of this 
-Class.”” 

Two females in New Orleans were arrested 
for a breach of the peace. ‘“ What did you fight 
about?” asked the justice. “Mr. H..”’ was the reply. 
“Where is he?’ he demanded. “ Here,’’ responded 
asmall, squeaking voice from the far corner of the 
room. “Tere, your honor,” and a poor, woe-begone 
looking article made his appearance. “ Do you claim 
both of these women as your wife?’’ the Recorder 
asked. “ Weil, arry one of ’em ‘ll do!” “ Why do 
you have two wives?’ “Well, you see, when one 
gets obstroperous I kin go to t’ other, and she most 
generally pities me.” 

A LITTLE girl was rebuked by her mother for 
her fondness for killing flies. The little one had ac- 
quired great dexterity in this employment, and was 
0 much occupied in it, that the parent found she was 

g into a state of cruelty. Calling the child to 

side one , She said, in a sad tone: “ Mary, 
dear, don’t you know that God loves the little flies?” 
Mary seemed to bear the words as though they sug- 
gested a great many new ideas. She stood by her 
mother’s side for some time, in thoughtful sadness, 
and at length walked slowly up to the window, where 
a@ bewildered fly was humming and buzzing about on 
the pane. She watched it lovingly for some time, and 
then, almost too full of grief to speak plainly, she be- 
to utter caressing words. “ Doz ee fle know dat 
juves 007 Doz oo love Dod!” Here she ex- 
tended her hand fondly toward the insect, as if to 
stroke away the terror that she felt ahe had inspired, 
“Doz oo want to see Dod? Well "—in a tone of in- 
tense love and pity, at the same — fa hy fin- 

t nst the 
eer on ne ay, and agai glass 


Dr. Sherman’s 


Treatment of nis Patients. 


0 THE PUBLIC.— The voice of expe- 
rience, as an offset to the work of envy, is as re- 
fined gold to dross.” 

New YorE, March, 1870. 
ed patients of Dr. J. A. SHER- 
MAN, No, 697 B way, corner of Fourth street, take 
pleasure in attesting to the merits of his HERNIAL 
APPLIANCES and CURATIVE: COMPOUND as a 
means of cure for RUPTURE, having proved their 
utility after failing to get relief from trusses, 

We have seen the cards of Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, Ford & Co., and another purporting to come 
from one Thomas Toda, all of which we look upon as 
envious and malicious emanations, having no founda- 
tion in justice. From our own personal experience 
of Dr. SHERMAN’S abilities and system of CURE, we 
most sincerely recommend the afflicted to rely upon 
him, with the assurance of being treated and relieved 
to their entire satisfaction. 

HENRY GILBERT, No. 426 West Forty-ninth street. 

WILLIAM CARSTANG, butcher, No. 61 Washington 
Market. 

CHAS, SEIDENZAHL, cigar manufacturer, No. 11 
South Seventh street, East Brooklyn. 

ARTHUR McEVOY, Merchant, No. 376 West Wash- 
ington Market. 

JOS. B, REYNOLDS, No. 101 Franklin St. 

ROBERT FORD, No, 71 Vanvorst St., Jersey City. 

ROBERT McBRIDE, No. 36 Dey St. (Publisher). 

Cc. P. JARVIS, 18th St., South Brooklyn, 

WRIGHT STANDING, No. 250 Market St., Paterson, 
N. J. 


We, the unde: 


JOHN PATE, Engraver, No. 60 Fulton St. (h. Brook- 
) 


yn). 
FRED. W. WURSBURG, Merchant, corner 3d Avenue 
and 120th St., Harlem. 
JAMES CORLEW, Builder, No, 245 East 49th St. 
GEORGE G, FOX, Baker, No, 128 East 13th St, 
FRED, KEENER, Bricksburgh, N. J. 
W. ©. EAYRS, Boston, Mass. 
PATRICK 8S. DUFFY, 268 E, 113th St. 
BENJAMIN MEEHER, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
A. B, GALLANDET, 114 West 33d St. 
G. 0. BURNAP, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


“The greatest of American surgeons, the late Dr. 
Valentine Mott, has borne the most conclusive testi- 
mony to the surpassing skill and eminent success of 
Dr. SHERMAN in the treatment of Hernia.”"—Editor 
af Round Tavile, 

**We have taken the trouble to call upon two gen- 
tlemen, reliable merchants of this city, who have 
been under Dr. SHERMAN’S treatment, and they as- 
sure us that they are not only cured, but have confi- 
dence that he will perform all that he agrees to.” — 
Editor New York Day Book, in Reply to Inquirers, 


DR. SHERMAN may be consulted at his office, No. 
697 Broadway, where ne is prepared to treat every 
form of Hernia, or Rupture, with a view to radical 
cure, without restriction in exercise or dict, and with- 
out regard to the age of the patient or duration of the 
afiiction, 

Pamphlets, with photographic likenesses of remark- 
able cases before and after cure, and other informa- 
tion, mailed on receipt of ten cents. 








Tae Contins Meta Watcu,—The efforts to 
make gold out of a composition where parts are none 
of them gold, were futile, as we know, in the sad his- 
tory of the alchemists. The modern assayiat has 
directed his attention, rather, to the making of a sub- 
stance which resembles gold. Probably the point of 
success has been very nearly, if not quite, reached by 
Mr, Collins, in his metal. At his factory, 335 Broad- 
way, may be seen his jewelry, such as Watches, 
Chains, Rings, Pins, etc., on daily exhibition, A 
good watch for time, and exactly like gold for ap- 
pearance, may be had for $15. ‘The Times says: 
“The goods of OC. E. Collins & Co. have invariably 
given satisfaction ;” and the Tribune adds, that this 
metal “is the best imitation of gold we have seen.” 
Mr. Collins has been selling these watches for years, 
and his success is a fact worthy of the highest praise. 
Not everybody can afford to buy a gold watch. “His 
is the best imitation known of,”’ says one of the first 
chemists of New York. 


New Parasot.—This Spring there has been 
introduced an entirely new Parasol—La Réussite— 
differing in shape from the old one, and better in 
every respect, as it can be closed with either the cover 
or lining outside. It is graceful and stylish when open 
and in use; when reversed, it is the most rich and 
dressy parasol ever made. The La Réussite is patented 
in Europe, and as only one house in the United States 
is authorized to make them, the snpply will be limited. 
They are manufactured of the finest silks of different 
colors. Ladies who wish to carry the Parasol of the 
season, should procure the La Réussite, 


Tue new Trolling-Spoons, just offered to the 
public by John H. Mann, of Syracuse, N. Y., are meet- 
ing with high favor among professional fishermen. 
For taking pike, pickerel, bass and trout, they are as- 
suredly superior to any spoons used for trolling pur- 
poses ; and their low price places them within the 
reach of all. They are manufactured in three sizes, 
each being adapted to a particular class of the most 
valuable fishes. ’ 


Ir is saddening to see our hair blossoming 
for the ve too early. More especially women feel 
this affliction, and it is even a greater deformity to 
them than tomen. AYVYER’S HAIR VIGOR re- 
moves it, and restores the hair sometimes, but its 
original color always. 





The Rice Divorce Suit, for fraud in age, is 
causing great excitement in Boston. It should warn 
young men not to marry in haste. Rice is but twenty- 
two, his bride thirty-seven. He swears that she made 
him believe she was but his own age, by using Mag- 
nolia Balm = her face, neck, and hands. Poor 
youth ! he probably found her elbows weren't quite so 
soft and pretty. Ought Hagan to be indicted? We 
know of many similar cases. This Balm gives a most 
wonderful pearly and natural complexion, to which 
we don’t object. We like pretty womén. To finish 
the = they should use Lyon’s Kathairon upon 
the hair. With pearly chin, rosy cheeks, and soft, 
luxuriant tresses, they become irresistible. 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan. 


Use “PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION.” 
The only Reliable and Harmiess Remedy known to 
Science for removing brown discolorations from the 
Face. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond 
St., N. ¥Y. Sold by Drugyists everywhere, 


PIMPLES ON THE FACE. 


For Comedones, Black Worms or Grubs, Pimply 
Eruptions, and Blotched Disfigurations on the Face, 
use PERRY’s COMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY. 
It contains no LFAD PoIsON. Depot, 49 Bond St., N.Y. 





Sold by all Druggists. 





ALL MEDICINE |A™™°”” 


in the stomach mixes with the food, so it surely breeds 
drug-disease in the system. Then stop dosing, and 
try WOLCOTT’S PALIN PAINT, free of cost, at 181 
Chatham Square, N. Y. Soild at all drug-stores. 


45 000 GIVEN AWAY 
$45,0( LE SOAP COMPAN 
New Yor«. 


$25,000 BROWN-STONE maps Tat $18,000 IN GOLD 
(Optional with the wer). 


Also $20,000 IN GREENBACKS. 

First prize, $25,000 ; second, $1,000 ; third, $100 ; 8 
prizes, $50 each 3 30 prizes, $20 ; 160 prizes, $15; 800 
prizes, $10; and 1,500 prizes of $5. 

Any person wae y Tages box of the best family 
soap used, welghing 40 ibs., for $5, wiil have a chance 
of drawing one of above-named prizes. Send $5, 
with directions for ahipping the soap. 

TINKHAM, SCOTT & CO., 
Agents Myrtle Soap Co., 70 Murray St., N. Y. 

Reliable agent wanted in each town. Send for cir- 


The Railroad Gazette. 


A Journal of Transportation. 


Railroad Questions discussed by Practical Rat!road 
Men, 

Illustrated Description of Railroad Inventions. 

Railroad Engineering and Mechanics, 

Record of the Progress of Railroads. 

Railroad Reports and Statistics, 

General Railroad News, 

Railroad Elections and Appointments. 

Twenty-four large quarto pages, published every 
Saturday on and after April 2, 1870, 

Every Railroad Man, and every man interested in 
Railroads, should have it, Terms, $3.00 a year, in 
advance. Address 

A. N. KELLOGG, Publisher, 
101 WASHINGTON St., CHICAGO, 
j HISKERS, MUSTACHE, or HAIR 
warranted to grow on man or boy in twenty- 
one days, or money refunded. Sent free for 50 cents. 
Addreas E, H. COLVIN, Hadley’s Station, Mlinois. 


Reliance Wringer, 


IMPROVED. 





Y, 














Keyed Rolls. 
White Rub- 
- Spiral 
ogs. Eas 

Working. 
Has Ourved 
Clamp. Fits 
any Tub. 

The Best. 
The Oheap- 


est. 


TRY IT. 
PROVIDENCE TOOL CO., 


29 Beekman S&t., N. Y.) PROV., R. I. 


VINEGAR HOW MADE FROM CIDER, WINE, 
® Molasses or Sorghum in 10 hours with- 
out drugs. For circulars, address F. Il. SAGE, 
Vinegar Maker, Cromwell, Conn. 











KEYED ROLLS. 


SPIRALGEAR, @ 








2) 
best New York n 
Everybody likes it. Three editions: Dairy, 86; 
Weex.y O35 and Weerty, $1 ayear, Att THe News 


A. DA 
The cheapest, smartest, and 


8. NA, 
per. 
EMI- 
at half-price. ull reports of markets, culture, Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Clubs, and a comp story in ever 

Weekly and Semi-Weekly number. A t of valuable 
phints and vines to every subscriber; inducements to can- 
Yassers unsur; . 1,0 Life Insurances, Grand Pianos, 
Mowing Machines, Parlor Organs, Sewing Machines, &c., 
among the fremiame. Specimens and lists free. Send a 

ry it 


Dollar and is % 
L W. ENGLAND, Publisher Sur, New York. 





The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 817,690,39¢ 

“ in the 


United States 2,000,00¢ 
45 William St. 





66 ARRIA; Or, TIME WORKS WON- 
DERS "—a capital continued story, an in 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No. 
254. Full of incident and p ; the charac- 
ters well drawn ; the plot rapid. 


yost READY. 
e 
OVER 80 ILLUSTRATIONS, 
EVERY CUT NEW AND ORIGINAL. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 

FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN 
Contains two large, magnificent Mustrations of the 
Great Outrage of the present century—the destruc- 
tion of the United States stcamer Oneida by the Eng- 
lish steamer Bombay, with an original poem by Mrs, 
Ann 8. Stephens on that appalling murder. 

What the Women will have to do on Juries—inh Six 
Tableaux. 

The Two Babies, or Colambia and Britannia. 

The wonderful Sonata, in 18 Sketches. Besides our 
Monthly Chronicle, with twelve Humorous Etchings, 
Gepieting thé follies and facts of the time. 

Killing no Murder, etc., etc. 

In addition to these splendid Comic Engravings, by 
the finest artiste of the day, there are 16 pages of the 
raciest reading matter, by the most popular writers 
For sale by all Newsmen. 





iving 





, CONSTABLE & CO, 
Broadway, Cor. 19th St., New York. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, 
FRENCH & BRITISH DRESS GOODS. 
INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR SHAWLS, 
BROCHE AND FANCY SHAWLS. 
SUITS, MANTILLAS AND JACKETS, 
LINENS, WHITE GOODS & HOSIERY. 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 
LADIES’ & INFANTS’ OUTFITTINGS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 

RETAILING AT LOW PRICES. 





ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Great bargains in Silks and Satins. 
New lot of Sash Ribbons just in. 
Latest novelties in Trimmings, 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Picqués at 29¢., sell elsewhere at 40c, 
Linens for Suits, in all shades, 25c, 
Alpacas, Poplins, all new, for Spring. 

BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
New Kid Gloves, all shades and colors. 
Linen Ilandkerchiefs, at bargains, 
Hoisery of all descriptions, 


AUTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Newest styles of Marseliles Trimmings. 
Small Wares and Notions opened. 
Cotton Trimmings and Gimps just in. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Large assortment of Parasols open. 
1,000 Pongee lined Silk, only $1. 

1,000 better, larger, & bargain at $1.50. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Ladies’ Underwear of every article, 

Ladies’ Misses’ Spring Walking Suits. 
Chemises, Sacks, Gowns, Aprons, ete, 
BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods at bargains. 
Gents’ and Boys’ Dress Shirts to order. 
Génts’ & Boys’ Scarfs & Ties, all new. 


BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 
Black Lace Shawls and Parasol Covers, 
Everything in Corsets, Corset Covers, 
Glove-Fitting Corsets, $1, worth $3. 
ALTMAN BROS. & CO., Sixth Avenue. 

All Goods marked in plain figures. 
No second price asked or taken. 
331 & 233 Sixth avenue, between 20th and 21st streets. 


A¥U™ AN 


A LTMAN 


ALTMAN 
ALTMAN 
ALETMAN 


AL™ AN 





UBLIC SCHOOLS IN BOSTON WILL 
all find FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY especially interesting. No. 180 began 
a series of portaits and sketches of the best pu- 

pil in each Prblic School in Boston, 


ilding P 
ullding Paper. 

This is a hard, compact paper, like an or- 
dinary book-cover, and is saturated with tar 
and used on the outside of frame buildings, 
under the clapboards, also under shingles 
and floors, to keep out damp and cold, It 
is also used on the inside, not saturated, 
instead of Plastering, and makes a warm 
and cheap wall. It costs only from $8 to 
$30 (according to size) to cover houses on 
the outside, s@- Samples and descriptive 
circulars sent free, 


Address ROCK RIVER PAPER CO., Chicago, 
Or B. E. HALE, 22 & 24 Frankfort Street, N. Y., 
Agent for the Eastern States, 


Or E. C, PALMER & CO., New Orleans, 
Agents for the Southern States. 








66 UEEN TEMPEST,” A STORY OF 
wonderful power and the highest sensa- 
tional interest, will mn in FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, No. 257. 





S=YPHER & CO., 
(Successors to D. Marley), 
No. 5667 Broadway, New York, 
DEALERS IN 
Modern and Antique Furniture, Bronzes, 
China, and Articles of Vertu. 





TH SCHOOLS — Portraits of the best 

pupils in the schools throughout the country 
are given in FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. “These portraits will no* 
only increase the popularity of the Weekly, but 
prove a great incentive to young students to 
excel in all that is commendable.”—Boston 
Journal. 


HANDSOME FULL GILT PHOTO- 
graph Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, 
mailed, post-paid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2,25 pet 
dozen, Circulars free., Address CHARLES SEY- 


MOUR, Holland, N. Y. 
40 00 SOLD.—The wonder of the 
5 world. The Magnetic Jime Indica- 
tor, or “Dollar Watch.” A PERFECT GEM. Elegantly 
cased in Oroide of Gold, Superior Compass-Attach- 
ment, Enameled Dial, Silver and Brass works, glass 
crystal ; size of lady’s watch. Will denote correct 
time ; warranted five years; superb and showy case, 
entirely of metal. This is no WOOD Compass. Is 
entirely new ; patented, 6,500 sold in three weeks. 
Only $1 each, three for $2, in neat case, mailed free. 
Trade supplied. Address the sole manufacturers, 
MAGNETIC WATCH CO., 
Hinsdale, N. H. 











‘A RRIA.”/” A SINGULARLY AT- 
tractive story, is now publishing in FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER. 


fork AMUSING AND INTERESTING 

' Stories, of every character, read FRANK LES- 
LIE’S CHIMNEY OORNER, No. 255, issued 
April 4th. 


=“ yReEs 
RY Ue 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphiet, with Photo- 
graphic Likenesses of bad casea before and after cure. 
Dr. SILERMAN, 607 Broadway, cor 4th St. 














FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


79 
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Aram 16, 1870.) 











By reference to the dates given above, it will be 
seen that this remarkable preparation has been before 
the public THIRTY YEARS, and the demand for it at 
this time, in all parts of the world, is greater than it 

been at any former period. No article ever at- 
tained to such unbounded popularity. The various 
ills for which the Puin Killer is an unfailing cure, are 
too well known to require recapitulation in this ad- 
vertisement. As an external and internal medicine, 
the Pain Killer stands unrivaled, It is for sale by 
Druggists and Grocers generally. 

April 2. 


POR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


JYXCELLING IN POPULARITY ALL 
instruction books for the Piano. There is 
hardly a home in the country containing a piano-forte 
without this celebrated book. Annual sale, 25,000, 
and the demand is increasing. Published with both 
American and Foreign fingering, in separate editions. 
Price $3.75. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., New York. 








HAVE TRIED ALL MY FRIENDS, 
and they tell me that they like FRANK LES- 
LIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY the best.” 
—Correspondent of Macon (Ga.) paper. 


NUNNS & SEIL, 


349 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 








AND CHILDREN’S 


LADIES’, MISSES’, 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Special attention given to custom work. 


‘DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 


The reputation of the NOV- 
ELTY JOB PRINTING 
PRESS is thoroughly estab- 
lished, as meeting all the re- 
quirements of a first-class 
press, with which to “do 
your own printing,” and as 
being second to none for the 
= use of general Job Printers, 
1 Many printers are using 

_ ‘ them, and find them most 
admirably adapted for job work. Many young men 
have bought them, and are doing all the printing for 
the house which employs them, thereby materially 
adding to their salaries. TEACHERS and MANUFAC- 
TURERS are finding them great aids to their business, 
Principals of schools are finding them very useful 
assistants ; and boys are finding them a never-failing 
source of instruction, pleasure and profit. Most lads 
of fourteen, with one of these = and a few dol- 
lars’ worth of matefial, are perfectly capable of doing 
all the printing for their father’s business, and will be 
thereby gaining instruction. Price of Presses, 
$15, $30, $32, $50. Send for full descriptive ilius- 
trated circular, with testimonials from all parts of the 
country, and specimens of plain and color printing 
done on the press, and specimen sheets of types, cuts, 
etc., to BENJ. O. WOODS, Manufacturer, 351 
FEDERAL St., BosToN, MASS., dealer in every descrip- 
tion of printing materials; or to the following 
Agents: C. Cc. THURSTON, No, 16 College Place, New 
York; KELLY, HOWELL & LUDWIG, 917 Market 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. ; A. C. KELLOGG, 68 West Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


RANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER is on sale every Monday at all news de- 
pots. Single copies, 10 cents ; subscription, $4 
a year. 











R. ALZORA’S AMA- 

ZON PILLS, for the cure of 
many diseases, Price $1.00 per 
Package, will be sent by mail to 
any part of the world, on receipt 
of the price. 

DR. ALZORA'S 

AMAZON ROOT, 
For the cure of Catarrh, Price 50. 
Address G. E. ALZORA, M. D., 

835 BROADWAY, New York. 

P. 0. Box 3,696, 


TH *> wv nN DERCLI Fr rt 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


YOUNG LADIES, 
CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Morris and Miss Pickersgill, 
COLD SPRING, OPPOSITE WES’ POINT, 


The residence of General Morris, surrounded by an 
extensive and beautifully shaded Park, and offering, 
by its proximity to New York, the advantages of city 
and country. 

The course of Instruction is liberal. French spoken 
habitually in the family. Languages, Music, Drawing 
and Painting pursued, under accomplished professors. 
Lectures on various subjects delivered, with suitable 








diagrams. Constant attention to deportment and 
physical health. 
TERMS: 


For Boarding Puptis, Per Annum.—Board and 
Tuition in English, French, and Latin, $409; Music 
and Singing, per quarter, $20 to $40; Fuel, per sea- 
son, $4. 

For Day Scholars, Per Annum.—Tuition in Eng- 
lish, French, and Latin— First Department, $125; 
Second do., $100 ; Third do., $75; Primary do., #50, 

Use of Piano, $5 per quarter; Seat in Church, $6 
per annum; Washing, per doz., $1. No deduction 
made for absence. Each young lady requires sheets, 
pillow-cases, towels, table napkins. All clothing 
must be marked in full. 

Pupils received at any time, and charged from the 


of entry. 

¢ school year consists of two equal sessions of 
twenty weeks each, commen in tember, and 
termin 
terly, in 


June 36th. Payments to be made qaar- 
vance. 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 dnd 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
Still continue to keep the largest stock ot 

_ PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Ete., | 


ot any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








GENTS WANTED IN EVERY OITY, 
Town, Village and County in the Union for the 


WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

It is by far the most exciting, attractive, humorous, 
entertaining and valuable book ever issucd from the 
American Press, containing a larger amount of his 
torical, biographical, curious and startling incidents 
than any work of modern times, and presented in a 
form so attractive that even the untutored mind finds 
in it subject of absorbing attention. 

ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS, 


Over 





The Collins Watch Factory.| 


he Celebrated Imitation GOLD HUNTING | 
WATCHES, “Collins Metal” (Improved Oroice), | 
These justly celebrated Watches have been so thoroughly 
tested during the last four years, and their reputation for 
time, and as imitation of Gold Watches, is so well estab- 
lished, as to require no recommendations. They retain 
their color, and each one is fully guaranteed by special 
certificate. Prices: Horizontal Watches, $10; Full-Jew- 
eled Patent Levers, $15—equal in appearance and for time 
to gold ones costing $150; those of extra fine finish, $20— 
equaling a $200 gold watch; also, an extra heavy, 8u- 
perbly finished, and splendid watch, at $25—this equals 
in appearance a $250 gold one, All our watches are in 
hunting cases, Gents’ and Ladies’ sizes. Chaifis, $2 to $8, 
Also, Jewelry of every kind, equal to gold, at one-tenth 
the price. 
“ The goods of C. F. Collins & Co, have invariably given 
satisfaction.”—N. Y. Times. 
“One of the $20 Watches is worn in our office, and we 
have no hesitation in recommending them.”—Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 


— 








OC. FE. Cotttns & Co. : 

The Watch ordered by me has been received. I find it, so far, a good timepiece, an elegantly finished 
double case, and, out-and-out, a superb article, coming fully up to the description. It is just the article for 
the times, now and forever. A good, durable timepiece, without any imposition, within the limits of all, with 
a case stronger sid better than gold, and equally good-looking in appearance. For time, I would not give the 
one I have for a $100 gold watch I sold some time since. I want you to send me five more of the same kind, 
for my neighbors, adjusted to correct time. I wish you every success, and hope you may live to be the bene- 
factor of your couniry, delivering your fellow-beings from a long and grievous imposition in the manufacture 
and sale of Watches. W. H. P. BRYAN, 

Mt. Andrew, Barbour County, Alabama, March 14th, 1870. 

TO CLUBS: Where six Watches are ordered at one time, we send a seventh Watch free. 
press to all parts of the United States, to be paid for on delivery. 

C. BE. COLLINS & CO., No, 335 Broadway, New York. 


AGREAT OFFER!! 


HORACE WATERS, 481 Broadway, New York, will 
dispose of one hundred Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs 
of six first-class makers, at extremely low prices, for 
cash, during this month, or will take from $5 to $25 
monthly until paid; the same to let, and rent money 


applied if purchased. Chickering & Sons Pianos are Show Cards 


SeaSes Se eae And Price Marks, 
28 Suitable for any business, and surpassing all others 


SS ————5 | in elegance and cheapness. Send 3 cents for Cata- 
SS ae a 


logue and Prices. 
E. FENDT, 234 Broadway, N.Y. 
] OOSEY & COS CHEAP MUSICAL 
PUBLICATIONS.—Something to suit everybody 


in every Town in the 
Agents W anted Union. ‘Liberal Terms, 

penn ey A inclined. —_ of these Raa | . {oa aE pe 

reached the enormous sale of 100,000 s. F 1] i ff a 

sae nie Cartes Sates and | ELMORE cet ENG acHINE 

Zo SVR ae ‘ -~— 


at all Book and Music Stores in the United States and 
Canadas. A new catalogue, free. BOOSEY & CO., 

FOR FAMILY USE—simple, cheap, reliable, KNiTs 
EVERYTHING. AGENTS WANTED. Circular and 


No, 644 Broadway, N. Y. Sole agents for Distin’s 

Brass Musical Instruments, 

: sample stocking FREE. Address HINKLEY KNIT- 
TING MACHINE ©O., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, 

New York. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supplying the 


Goods sent by ex- 


ENDT’S 934 


READY-MADE and MADE-TO-ORDER 
PLAIN and FANCY 














OR CAPITAL STORIES, CONTIN- 
ued or complete in the number, buy FRANK 
LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the most at- 
tractive family paper in the world. 

















Eros Bh AS290.FOR 1S"CLASS 7 °C? | coans of self-cure. Written b 
. f : y one who cured him- 
aS SENT ON TRIAL.CIRCULARS MAILED FREE. | coir and sent free on receiving aid directed en- 

RPI * * — | velope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, _— 

] OYS OF BOSTON SCHOOLS, READ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ " ’ srrpearsrc 
WEEKLY. RE YOU GOOD AT GUESSING 

——— riddles? Take FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 





OYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 
take to FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY as the paper that just suits them. 
For sale everywhere Wednesday. Price five 
cents ; two dollars and a half a year. 





GIRLS’ WEEKLY, and win a prize. 


incy = A DAY! 40 new articles for agents. Sam- 
20 ples sent free, H. B, SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


WM. KNABE & CO., 
(Established 1833.) 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIFEAN O S. 


These instraments are mounced by all the lead- 
ing artists and musical critics as having NO EQUAL. 
They are used by the Maretzek Italian Opera Troupe, 
at the Academy of Music, New York; Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; Crosby’s Opera House, Chicago ; 
Richings Opera Troupe ; Ole Bull’s Concerts ; and at 
all first-class concerts in the United States, 


I 











DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16. Offices, $15, $20, $30. 
Send for a circular to LOWE PRESS CO., 
15 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass, 








SYCHOMANCY, FASCINATION; Or. 

Science of the Soul, as applied to the purposes of 
life, 400 pages, cloth, by Herbert Hamilton, B. A. A 
curious book for inquisitive people. It contains. com- 
plete instructions to acquire this wonderiul power 
over men or animals. Can be obtained by sending 10 
cents for postage. Address to T. W. EVANS & CO., 
41 South Eighth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





WAREROOMS : 
No. 650 Broadway, N. Y., and 
69 Washington 8St., Chicago, Il. 


J. BAUER & 00., General Agents. 





LL PERSONS WHO WANT PRO- 
LA. fitable employment at home, address Box 1522, 
Portland, Me. 





WATCHES ARE MANUFACTURED 
on strictly scientific principles ; have all the brilliancy, 
durability and exact appearance of the most rare and 
costly description of Geruine Gold Watches. Scientific 
and experts have been engaged in vain attempts to ana- 
lyze this remarkable alloy, and have pronounced it a 
magnificent approach to the Genuine Gold. Railroad 
conductors, engineers, and expressmen—the most exact- 
ing of our customers—have thoroughly demonstrated the 
strength, durability, accuracy and utility of the Fac- 
Simile Waltham Watches, an ronounce them invalu 
* able as reliable timekeepers. Ladies’ and Gents’ fine 
Swiss movements, $15 each ; Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-Simile Watham, $20; Chro- 
nometer Balance ditto, $25; Foggan’s Patent (Filled) Genuine Gold ee Watches, $30, $35 and $40 
each ; Stem-Winders, $40 and $50. Chains, $3to $10 each. After a fair trial (not satisfactory), exchanged, or 
money returned, less 20 percent. Expressing, C. 0. D., with permission to examine, on receipt of one dollar 
on account of freight charge, which will be deducted from express charges. Customers pay all charges. If 
desirous of saving charges, you can remit by Registered Letter, P. 0. Order, or Draft, at our risk. 

JOHN FOGGAN, Importer, 79 Nassan Street. 





The Celebrated Improved Gerard Oroide Gold Watch. 


20 28. 

We haves {825;,, 820,, $28: 4 " to perfection. For appear- 
ance, style of finish, and accuracy of time-keeping, the “Gerard Watches” are univer- 
sally conceded to be the best, They retain their brilliancy and color till worn out. If, 
after purchasing and fairly trying, any one is not fully satisfied, we will cheerfully re- 
fund the money. They are all in Hunting Cases, Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. Every 
Watch guaranteed for time and wear, by & ial certificate. A large assortment of 
“Improved Oroide”’ Chains, $2 to $8. Also Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ Jewelry in great 
variety. Beware of imitations. Order direct from us or our authorized agents. 
Agents and others applying for circulars, will please inclose three-cent stamp for post- 
age. Goods sent to be paid for on delivery. Customers permitted to examine what they order (before pay- 
ing bdills),on payment of Express charges both ways. When SLX Watches are ordered at once, we send an 
extra watch (of same kind) free. Purchasers residing some distance from express offices, and desiring to save 











by the most eminent artists in Europe and America, 
128 in number, making it altogether the most unique, 
complete and elegant pictorial work ever published. 
To energetic and efficient canvassers an opportunity 
for making money is here offered rarely presented in 
& lifetime, as no one who sees the book can refuse to 


buy it. 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 


The greatest HOLIDAY BOOK in the fleld, compris- 
ing Startling Incidents, Interesting Scenes and Won- 
derfal Events, in all Countries, all Ages, and among 
all People, 
EDITED BY C. G. ROSENBERG, 

author of “‘Pragmata,” “The Man of the People,” 
etc., ete. 

OVER ONE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS 
by the most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America, The list of contributors numbering 128, 
among whom are found the popular and widely- 
known names of Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruikshank, OCorbould, Eytinge, Fenn, Gilbert, Ga- 
varni, Hennessy, Homer, Milais, Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, Weir, Waud, Miss Edwards, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., etc. 


“Fifty years ago such a book as this would have 
been considered a miracle.”—N, Y,. Herald, 

“It is a picture-gallery and library combined, and 
it would not be a very at stretch, if we added 
theatre and museum also.”—N. ¥. Daybook. 

“It is the cheapest book ever printed,” —Pomeroy’s 
Democrat, 

* As a volume of continued information and amuse- 
ment, it is unsurpassed, and can be recommended as 
a valuable encyclopedia to families."—N. F. Ez- 
press, 

“A complete library in itself, not of fiction, but of 
recorded events of exciting character in modern hu- 
man history.”—N, ¥. Times, 

“One of the most varied and interesting books re- 
cently issued.”—N. ¥. World. 

Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Proving beyond all doubt that it is the grandest 
book ever published. 
Send for Circulars and Terms at once. Address 
UNITED STATES PUBLISHING O0., 
411 Broome St., N. Y., 
129 South Clark St., @hicago, Ill, and 
177 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


)VERY FAMILY SHOULD TAKE 

4 FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER, the 
most unexceptionable paper of the day, full of 
excellent illustrations and the most charming 
stories and sketches. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 





Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

sy nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 


HE RIVAL CRUSOEFS, A MOST AT- 
tractive and interesting Story, in No, 180 


began 
of FRANK LESLIE’S BOYS’ AND 11.15’ 
WEEKLY. 








With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and e mse, Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free, on appiica‘ion. Speci- 
men-books of types, cuts, borders, eic., etc., 10 cente, 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 63 Murray Street, New Yorx, 





Ww ONDERFUL STRANGE!—By send- 
ing 35 cents, age, color of yrs and hair, you 
will receive the name, Post-office Address, and por- 
trait of your future Husband or Wife, and also a cor- 
rect Written History of your fatare Life, and the date 
of your marriage. Address Box 98, Ovid, Michigan. 








RANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY COR- 
NER contains every week the portrait and biog- 
raphy of a distinguished American who owes 
his success to his own unaided exertion. 





TEEL SHIRT-COLLAR, SUPERBLY 
\ enameled, white (English), 50 cents; American, 
snow white, $1. Mailed on receipt of price. HENRY 
GAY, 79 Nassau street. 


$2 
ford, 





A DAY! Business new. Forcirculars and 
“4 samples, address J.C. RAND & CO., Bidde- 
e. 





MPLOYMENT .—$200 a month with Stencil 
Dies. Samplesafree. S. M. SPENCER & OO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 








4gents! Read This! 


TE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY 
of $30 per week and expenses, or allow @- 





time and — can have the o— saf eS re eee order) the amount required, 
. 0. ier, registered letter, or chec our order, at our risk. 
a Address, plainly, JAMES epRARD & ©CO., 85 Nassau St., New York. 


large to sell our new wonderful inven- 
tions. Address WAGNER & ©O., Marshall, Mich. 





- 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 





[Arrm, 16, 1870, 
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‘The doorkeeper of the Senate, has been instructed by Senator Revels to receive no cards for him.” — Morning paper 4 
(Disappointment of the loyal masses. } 


ALI. WANTING FARMS, 
9,000 acres good soll, mild climate, 34 miles south of Philadelphia. Price only $25 per acre. Also, improved 
| farms, The place is growing more rapidly than most any other place in the United States, Thousands are 
settling. Address, C. K. LANDIS, Vineland, New Jersey. 





BISHOP & REIN, 
Towclocrs. 
Under Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York, 
OFFER FOR SALE —eEUEEEEEE— ; 3 . i heteeitnmaliteliinanitinsipsegleaiaiaets 


Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Cameos, | ALLEN B. MINER, Auctioneer. 
a Se eae ngenatine | BY H. H. LEEDS & MINER, 
Mm OSAIC Ss, SALESROOMS NOS. 817 AND 819 BROADWAY. 
FINE JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. , ' THE SALE oF THE SEASON. * 
WATCHES of all the palmakers. SoleAgents; ON MONDAY, APRIL 18, AND THE SUOUEEDING DAYS, Messrs. LEEDS & MINER will offer for sale 
of M. oe os ‘atchmakers to the Queen), 33 , ,he Furniture, Curiosities and ; : 
a ~Hlwes en| L.--4 i aie a neremenset ENTIRE PRIVATE COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS OF 


Cones SEO RE=t. od Jt FP. BEAUMONT, 

| in N fork. 
MOLLER’S PUREST NORWEGIAN | 725 Moen ratranes car ote te Oe aT ousceby Mr boeamnt, containing Wests ty 
| GILBERT Stuart, CoLe, CHURCH, HUNTINGTON, HASTMAN JOBNSON, LEUTZE, VERBORCKHOVEN, CARL HUBNER, 
COD-LIVER OIL. } pony Meng VELASQ . Canes, Sem seOEsy, A, CuyPp, PLat- 


TEEL, MOUNT, ROBBER, VAN SCHENDEL, DE BYLANDT, HeERBING, VAN Hove, and W1- 
it Inge become almost impossible to LEMS, ARMFIELD, ERDMANN wide y in the Art ctreles of Modern 
digest, owing | in April 5th, at 


This did collection oe Sona Without and be xhibition a 
ua on ¢ on an 
¢ y ring the LEPDS ART GALLERIES. . 
’ 
pares an oil which is pure, and, ery re- 
ryect, all that can Ceunen? —Dr. L. A. Sayre, be- 


ce wn saan ec, - LpOrtant to Watch Buyers. 


Sole agents for States and Canada. 


SHIRTS! SHIRTS! SHIRTS! HE ATTENTION OF WATCH BUYERS IS CALLED TO A FEW FAOTS 
ag Pun Centr. Cuearen THAN Broapway | Which should especially infuence imtelligent purchases, particularly where it is desirable to procure the 
CHARGES. best AMERICAN WATCH. 


J. w. JOHN TO WN, | HE 7 \ = y ' > = , ° 
} AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, of Waltham, is the oldest and largest com- 
200 GRAND STREET, NEw rors, | _ 
pat eas _——, pany in the United States; and with the advantage of sixteen years’ experience, the artisans employed arc 
amsatta or New York Mills Mustins, and necessarily more expert and skillful than those employed elsewhere. 


([\HE WALTHAM COMPANY make twice as many Watches as all the other Amorican 
Watch Companies, and herein lies the secrét of the moderate prices at which they are sold. 


small 

new | (HE WALTHAM COMPANY make ao larger and better assortment, and greatly excel 
8, 

> TA eeu meey e —= 4 in making Fine Watches, simply because they have ample and aprons machinery, and experienced and 
Boe Orient, Gearts, Neck-Ties, etc, | =f! labor. 


— FOR THE PAST YEAR OR TWO, many dealers have advertised WALTHAM 
QoLp BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 


FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 











| WATCHES at low prices, and sold them at small profits. This system, however unwise, they must, in a free 

country, be free to follow, if they like ; for it would be vain for us to attempt to control the sales of our manu- 
factures after they have ceased to be our property. A newly organized Western Watch Company, in thetr 
unscrupulous efforts to make a market for their goods, instructed its travcling agents to call the attention of 
jewelers to the fact that, through these advertisements, but very small profits could be made on Waltham 
Watches, and to urge them, on that account, todiseard our Watches, and recommend theirs instead, and to 
point out the fact that the public knew but little of the different styles of their Watches, and consequently 
dealers could make large profits on their sale, 


THLANG-IHLANG, 
VANDA, 
WHITE ROSE, 
S GRANDE DUCHESSE, 
JOCKEY CLUB, 
GUARDS, 
CHINESE BOUQUET. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. [UU NDER this pretense of great friendliness for the trade, they sought the indorsement of 
dealers for their goods ; and it was very natural that at least a small portion of the trade should recommend 
88 Vesey street, New York, 
netd Agents for the United States, | ¢s00ds which yielded the largest profits. 
iss asd dot in ne oh = N VIEW facts, th JAN WATCH CO. believi _, rer 
ANN S.1MPROVED DOUBLE| 1™ VIEW o theee facts, tho AREEOAD WARE relieving the great maiority 
TROLLING-SPOON stands unequaled for catch- | of dealers are perfectly satisfied with their profits on these goods, considering the number sold, and the little 


EDWARD GREEY & CO., 


trouble of selling, would counsel buyers to insist on having their preference for WALTHAM WATOHES re- 
alike on both 
pi at: --— | spected, and not allow themselves to be put o@ with eny imitations, either of foreign or domestic make. for further 
For sale by all leading Jewelers, 


A descriptive Circmar, giving much useful information to watch buyers, furnished on application. 





Now in Use! Geo. A. Prince & 
pross (where they have no Agent), free of charge. AS* to see the new FULL-PLATE WATOM¢ hearing the trade mark, « AMMRICAN 


etc. For whole 
Pike, Pickerel, Trout, Bass, . SS wa 
NO WATOHES RETAILED BY THE COMPANY, 
oy, OGANS ond BOBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 182 Broadway, N. Y. 
MELODEONS will be 
es 
‘ of list , ¢ 

em - Puteoiion and Circulars. | WATCH ©O., Crescent st., Waltham, Mass.” 36 ie by far the best Pull-plate Wateh made in (he United States, 
and surpasses anything heretofore made im this country for Railway Engineers, Conductors, etc. 


and retail, by the manufactu’ 
b ty mail. Price, $1 each. : 
OHN H. MANN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
1 ()() delivered in any rt of the a 
hat United Stat Ex 
Address GBEO.\A. PRINCE & UO., Buffalo; N. Y. 
or GBO, A. PRINCE & CO., Chicago, Ii. 


BALL, BLACK & CO, 


565 and 567 Broadway, 


HAVE THE 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


OF 


GAS FIXTURES 
To be found in the City, . 


| and have REDUCED THEIR PRICES to the present 
wants of the community. 


THEY CALL ATTENTION TO THEIR FINE 


CRYSTAL CHANDELIERS, 


| and also to THE NEW STYLES of 


Imported Globes and Reflectors 


Which they are just Opening. 


THE WEED, 


| THE MOST SUCCESSFUL, 
THE MOST DESIRABLE, 


THE MOST POPULAR, 


OF ANY 


SEWING-MACHINE. 


First Prize at New Hampshire State Fair. 

First Prize at New York State Fair. 

First Prize at Pennsylvania State Fair 

First Prize at Illinois State Fair. 

First Prize at American Institute Fair, 

First Prize at Maryland Institute Fair. 

First Prize at scores of other trials in Ame- 
rica and Europe. 

Manufactory and Managing Office, Hartford, Conn, 


Branch offices, 613 Broadway, New York; 240 
Washington Street, Boston; 1315 Chestnut Street, 
| Philadelphia ; 53 North Charles Street, Baltimore. 


| Sold at most large places, and agents desired where 
| none are now located, 


ELECANT BRONZED 
lron Bedsteads, Cribs and Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish 


TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED, 


Combining the essentials of Comfort, Durability, 
Cleanliness and Cheapness. It is deservedly the 
most popular Spring Bed known, Manufactured 
| and for sale to the trade by the 


‘SUCKER MANUFACTURING CO,, 


Warerooms, 39 and 41 Park Place, New York, and 
117 and 119 Court street, Boston. 








THE NEW PARASOL, 
“LA REUSSITE.” 


HE BEST AND MOST ELEGANT 


HE UNDERSIGNED WILL CHEER- 

fully mail (free) to all who wish it, the 

and full directions for prepa: and using a 

and beaatifal Vi le Balm, that will im 

remove Tan, Freckles, res Bl and all 

tions and i ties of the Skin, I the 

soft, clear, oth, and beautiful, 

wee \ ay A | send (free ees Ld Producing, 
means, a luxw gro of hair 

a'bald head or smooth face 





\ CHEAPER & BETTER 
THAN SOAP. 


Depot, 211 Washington Street, New York. 
$732 IN 31 DAYS 
sélling SILVER’s Patent ELastic 
and marion dprtominnies 
each Agent. oS 


$2,000 A YEAR AND EXPENSES 
To ts to sell the celebrated WILSO' 

MA ES. The best machine in the world. Stttoh 
like on sides, ON® MACHINE WITHOUT Morty. 
LNG MACHINE CO. Cleveland, Obie Boston, Mass. 
or St. Lonis, Mo. , : 
This is no Humbug! 

Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
height, color of eyes and hatr, you wil 

: = | ge 9 a p of 
3 W. Fox, P. 0. 

Ville, N. ¥ 

ee SAVED BY A. KISS” IS A # 
romantic in No, 255 of PRANK 
LIE’S CORNER. The other 
will be found well worth reading, 


S 
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